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CANDLESTICK 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


OW came it, this strange object of old- 
world art, suggestive of lithe fingers 
and bizarre phantasies, and breathing 
of Italy and the Renaissance, in a 
West Alabama mansion in the year 

1i8—? Though the skies were as blue and the 
winds were as soft as those of Italy,and though 
the harrying hand of civil war had given the 
house a look of premature antiquity, made pa- 
thetically beautiful by embowering trees and 
old-fashioned flowers, yet the eery bit of ro- 
coco did not seem at home in its new world 
surroundings. 

In the late afternoon of a drowsy Southern 
June, it stood between Dorothy Randall and 
her mother on the table by the window; and 
under a glass case similar to those that are 
sometimes placed over small clocks and wax 
flowers to protect them from the dust, it 
looked quaint and beautiful. The design was 
that of a medieval dragon, with scales and 
wings of vari-colored metal. In the dragon’s 
mouth, which formed the socket, was a candle 
of pink wax, the sides of which were embel- 
lished by a delicate tracery of vines and flow- 
ers; and the bit of wick at the tip of the can- 
dle, which had never been lighted, had grown 
yellow with age, so that it looked as if it were 
of silk. 

From the manner with which it was regard- 
ed by mother and daughter it was clear that 
the table by the window was not its usual 
resting place, but that it had been recently 
brought forth from safe keeping for an es- 
pecial reason. 

“It is marvelously beautiful,” said the young 
girl, after a deep-drawn breath; and with a 
Wondering look in her pretty gray eyes she 
carefully lifted the glass case from the curio. 

See, mother, see!” she added, clasping her 
hands in admiration as the wind, softly shift- 
ing the rose vine that clambered over the 
Western window, let in a tiny sunbeam, which 


gaily flickered and danced upon the dragon’s 
wings and scales of many colors. 

The two women were attired in black, and 
the shadow that lingered on their pale South- 
ern faces and subdued even the young girl’s 
tones of admiration showed that they had re- 
cently suffered some heavy affliction. 

“Mother, why have you never let me see it 
before?” 

Mrs. Randall sighed. 

“For the reason, my child, that your father 
would never suffer it to be shown, and but 
rarely mentioned it, because it brought to 
mind his cousin Tom, of whom he was very 
fond; and since your father died the thought 
of the dragon candlestick has not occurred to 
me till to-day.” 

“Did it belong to Cousin Tom?” asked Dol- 
lie, for so most people continued to call the 
girl despite her increased inches and eighteen 
years. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Randall, and her glance 
passed quickly from the candlestick to an old 
yellow envelope sealed with green wax which 
she held in her lap. So interested was Dollie 
in the candlestick that she had not observed 
this latter object. 

“T’ve heard it hinted that Cousin Tom was 
not in his right mind; is it true, mother?” 

“No!” Mrs. Randall said decidedly. Then, 
after a short pause, she continued with some- 
what less decision: “Tom Randall was never 
out of his mind. He was merely different 
from other people.” 

“In what way did he betray his eccen- 
tricity?” 

“T prefer that you should not use the word 
eccentricity in connection with your cousin 
Tom, my dear. It does not seem quite the 
appropriate word, and jars upon me.” 

“People say that the wound in his head—” 


“T know what people say,” interrupted Mrs. 
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Randall, “Tom was no queerer with the bullet 
in his head than before.” 

“How did Cousin Tom come into posses- 
sion of the candlestick?” the girl went on, with 
growing interest. 

“We never knew. When the war was over, 
and Tom came back from the army, he said 
he could not begin life again in the midst of 
so much desolation, so he sold his property 
and went abroad, and we heard nothing of him 
for seven years.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“I don’t know. When he came back he 
didn’t give any detailed account of where he 
had been or what he had done. Indeed, so re- 
served was he that we did not know he pos- 
sessed the dragon candlestick till the day be- 
fore he died; and the facts connected with this 
candlestick constitute, in my opinion, the only 
evidence against poor Tom’s sanity. When 
he was near his end he made this bit of bric-a- 
brac the centre of a mystery which is still un- 
solved.” 

Mrs. Randall began again to finger the 
green-sealed envelope in a nervous manner, 
looking the while at the yellowed paper and 
its unbroken seal with a kind of curious eager- 
ness. But Dollie continued to be engrossed by 
the candlestick, on which her eyes fixed them- 
selves in a dreamy gaze. Outside the window 
the fluting of the breeze sank to a mournful 
cadence, and the rose vine again shifted its 
position, shutting out the little sunbeam which 
had danced about the candlestick,. making the 
little dragon glimmer with an eery lustre. 

“Oh, mother, there’s a letter too! Where 
did you get it?” said Dollie, waking from her 
reverie and reaching eagerly for the time-yel- 
lowed document on her mother’s knee. 

Mrs. Randall, with a little start, moved it 
out of her reach. 

“Wait, my dear. Be patient with me. I 
feel a little unnerved this afternoon. The sight 
of these things makes poor Tom’s memory so 
vivid it almost seems as if I could see—” The 
quivering voice broke and could not finish. 

A new thought thrilled Dollie. Had her 
Cousin Tom been her father’s rival? It re- 
quires something more than the desolation of 
his country to make a strong man a silent ex- 
ile for seven years. 

“Let us put the candlestick and envelope by 
till to-morrow, or another day when you feel 
stronger, mother.” 

“No!” said Mrs. Randall, with piteous reso- 
lution. “I must open the envelope to-day. 
You do not know all that it means to me. It 
is my last hope, and the future is so dark! It 
seems as if the claims arising from your fa- 
ther’s failure would never cease. The execu- 
tor tells me now that our home must be sold, 
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for it also is mortgaged, and the note falls due 
in a month.” 

“Yes, mother, I know; but what do you ex- 
pect from the candlestick and envelope?” 


“I hardly know. Tom was strongly op- 
posed to your father’s mercantile venture, and 
tried to prevent it, so I can’t help hoping that 
his kind foresight may come to our rescue, 
even after his death, in some way through this 
envelope or candlestick.” 

Mrs. Randall looked at her daughter with 
more of fear than hope in her troubled face. 

Dollie drew a little footstool to her side, and, 
sitting down, took her mother’s hand in both 
her own. 

“Mother,” she said, “we have been through 
much together; don’t let us be down-hearted, 
Something will turn up, be sure.” 

“Oh, my child, I don’t know. Everything 
seems to be failing us. If I could only believe 
what Tom said the day before he died! But 
suppose the people are right who think that 
he was deranged!” 

Dollie’s heart ached for her mother, but it 
was clear to her that the story must be told 
and the envelope opened before Mrs. Randall 
could be restored to calmness. 

“What did Cousin Tom say the day before 
he died?” 

“Tom’s health failed gradually,” Mrs. Ran- 
dall began. “It came to us slowly and without 
being told that he could not get well. For sev- 
eral days he had lain almost in a stupor, when 
one afternoon he brightened upand called your 
father and me to him. He told us he knew he 
could not live many days, perhaps not many 
hours, and there was something he wished to 
do before it was too late. In obedience to his 
direction, I brought him a carefully-tied pack- 
age from a chest he had. He opened the 
package and took from it the candlestick and 
this sealed envelope. Then he remarked that 
what he was about to say was of the utmost 
importance, though it might not appear so. 

“*T know you both so well,’ said he, ‘and 
love you so dearly, that I feel sure you would 
observe my wish, even if it were not the last 
injunction of a dying man. You must never 
part with this candlestick, nor remove the 
candle which it holds.’ This bit of bric-a-brac 
is the most valuable of all my small posses 
sions. It has some worth as a work of att, 
but it is not for that reason that I wish you to 
prize it. Take it and this sealed envelope, 
and guard them carefully. The world is going 
well with you now. I hope it may continue 
to do so.’ Then he looked at me and sighed, 
and I knew he was thinking of your father’ 
business enterprise. 

“*But if the tide should turn,’ he resumed, 
‘and trouble mount upon trouble till sorrow 
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and disaster seem about to engulf you, then, 
after every expedient has been tried, and tried 
in vain, and all seems hopeless, then bring 
forth this candlestick and envelope and break 
the seal.’ ” : 

“How queer, mother!” said Dollie, breath- 
lessly. “Did he add nothing to throw light 
on this strange injunction?” 

“Nothing. In a few moments delirium set 
in—if it had not already begun—and he died 
at daybreak.” 

“What did father think?” 

“He did not know what to think. Several 
times after his business troubles began I urged 
him to open the envelope, but each time he 
replied that the hour specified by poor Tom 
had not come, and refused to break the seal. 
But now it seems to me that the time has ar- 
rived.” 

“Tt certainly has,” said Dollie emphatically, 
for a slight tone of doubt in her mother’s con- 
clusion showed a desire for reinforcement. 

The sun was almost down. The slanting 
rays glided through the window and played 
upon the opposite wall, limning quaint fres- 
coes of dappled light and shade in the form 
of leaves and roses, which replied like echo 
pictures to the flowers and foliage swaying in 
the breeze. Some of the beams fell upon the 
candlestick, making the little dragon’s eyes 
twinkle with expectancy. 

It was a mon:entous hour to the two women 
in black. Dollie could not guess the contents 
of the envelope, and vainly endeavored to sur- 
mise what connection it could have with the 
candlestick. Her mother’s hopes were more 
definite. Mrs. Randall mentally set aside the 
candlestick, and placed her faith in the time- 
yellowed, green-sealed document. A sealed 
envelope with a mystery attached to it may 
contain almost anything—titles to real estate, 
railroad bonds, or even delightfully prosaic 
bank bills; and in her excitement it seemed 
as if she dared not break the seal of the dead, 
for, with Dollie’s eager eyes following each 
tremulous motion, she took her well-worn 
scissors and timidly clipped an end of the 
envelope and drew out the contents. A glance 
told her they were neither titles, bonds nor 
bank bills. A single sheet was all, but being 
ct parchment it had given the envelope a de- 
ceptive thickness. 

“Take it, Dorothy, take it!” Mrs. Randall 
exclaimed, her eyes dimmed by suppressed 
tears. “Take it, and tell me what it is.” 

_ The parchment crackled in. the girl’s inpa- 
tient fingers. 

‘Why, mother, it is a bit of verse in some 
foreign language—Italian, I think; yes, it is 
Italian, and the writing is very indistinct. That 
-oesn tt matter, however, for Cousin I'om, or 
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someone, has added below it an English trans- 
lation.” 
“Read it!” 
When fortune jeers, 
And full of tears, 
Hope limps on leaden sandal, 
Be not downcast 
But hie thee fast 
And light the Dragon Candle. 


“Ts there no more?” 

“That is all,” said Dollie, gazing at the 
parchment, thoroughly mystified. 

“Then we are ruined!” exclaimed Mrs. Ran- 
dall despairingly, through her tears. 

“Mother, I am going to light the candle,” 
said Dollie, striking a match. 

“Stop!” Mrs. Randall cried. “You have 
the faith that would move mountains. To 
ine, all is now as clear as day. Your Cousin 
Tom must always have had a streak of in- 
sanity, and doubtless while abroad he was im- 
posed upon by some swindling fakir, and in- 
duced to give an extravagant price for the 
candlestick on account of the absurd legend 
accompanying it. It is just the kind of story 
to capture poor Tom’s fancy.” 

Dollie gazed at the little dragon in silence, 
unconvinced. 

“My dear child, can’t you see that the whole 
affair bears the stamp of fraud or insanity? 
Do you attribute to the candlestick the prop- 
erties of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, and believe 
that the lighting of the candle will evoke a 
marvelous genius with power to make us rich 
and great?” 

“No, mother, I don’t think that. I don’t 
know what I think. But I’m going to light 
the candle.” 

“Dorothy, stop! I command you. I feel 
that should you do as you wish it would be 
using a dead man’s weakness to mock his 
memory. In our affliction let us bear our- 
selves with becoming dignity. Take the can- 
dlestick away; the sight of it is painful to me.” 

When Mrs. Randall finished speaking the 
little dragon looked very sorrowful, or so Dol- 
lie thought, and after a brief reverie the girl 
carried him away. 

Meantime the sun had set, and dusk began 
to gather around the old house. The negro 
plough hands, returning from the cotton fields, 
went by on their mules, with trace chains 
clinking time to their plantation songs. Dusk 
thickened to darkness, through whose cooling 
folds, damp with dew, the cowbells in the lane 
rang softer and slower, till all were hushed in 
sleep beneath the low-boughed oaks. So the 
long evening dragged itself away in sadness, 
almost in silence, and after her mother had re- 
tired nothing was left to keep Dollie company 
but a clear-voiced mocking-bird singing on 
the crest of a tall magnolia. 
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After the girl had gone to bed she remained 
a long time awake, her head full of distracting 
fancies. 

Dollie felt keenly the money troubles that 
harassed her mother and threatened to make 
them homeless. Was there nothing she could 
do, she asked herself, to earn the money with 
which to pay off the horrible mortgage? She 
might grow strawberries for the Northen 
markets. She had heard there was money to 
be made in that way. But alas! it would take 
a year to raise berries, and the mortgage was 
due ina month! A lottery ticket? Her heart 
sank, for the suggestion made more real their 
desperate circumstances. Then her mind re- 
verted to the dragon candlestick,. and the 
green-sealed envelope, and her mother’s bit- 
ter disappointment, from which, by a natural 
transition, her thoughts passed to her Cousin 
Tom. Poor Cousin Tom, faithful to the grave! 
Would any man ever love her as well? she 
questioned iierself, and in the utterly unfath- 
omable, the chain of her meditation »ecame 
broken, and she seemed to be thinking of 
many things at once. She wondered if she 
were asleep. She tried to move, and found 
she could not stir. How strange to be asleep 
and yet thinking of so many things! She was 
sure that her eyes were open, for did she not 
see the dragon candlestick on the mantel, 
where she had placed it in the afternoon? How 
queerly the little dragon was acting, shaking 
his wings and winking his eyes. She thought 
she ought to be frightened, but she was not. 

Suddenly she felt as if someone was in the 
room. It was her Cousin Tom. How could 
he be there, when she knew he was dead? He 
glided through the moonlight to the bed, and 
bent over and whispered: 


“Hie thee fast 
And light the Dragon Candle.” 


Then his figure faded out through the win- 
dow, and she saw nothing but the little dragon 
waving his wings, dancing and beckoning to 
her in the most extraordinary manner. As 
she watched it she felt as if she must get out of 
bed. Finally, after a mighty effort, she found 
herself sitting on the side of the bed, with her 
blood tingling and her heart beating violently. 
She looked around nervously. The room was 
perfectly still and every object was clearly out- 
lined, for the moonbeams shining opaquely 
through the thin muslin curtains filled the 
place with a soft and silvery light. All was 
silent within, but below in the garden the 
katydids nicked the stillness with their ser- 
rated notes, and whenever the night wind 
stirred the curtain, the room was filled with 
the breath of flowers. 

Gradually her heart throbbed more calmly, 
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and soon she heard the town clock strike two, 
She had slept longer than she thought. She 
looked toward the mantel where stood the 
dragon candlestick. The little dragon was be- 
having quite decorously now, yet so vivid had 
been her vision it was difficult to believe that 
the little creature had not been dancing, wink- 
ing and beckoning to her a few moments be- 
fore. 

Rising from the side of the bed, she ap- 
proached the mantel, lifted the glass cover 
from the candlestick, and placed the dragon 
upon a table near the window. For a mo- 
ment she paused, thrilled by a feeling that re- 
sembled awe more than fear. Then, with 
beating heart, she struck a match and held it 
to the candle. It did not ignite immediately, 
but by and by, when she came to the end of 
a second match, the yellow wick began to 
burn with a thin, bluish flame. By this time 
Dollie was trembling so she could scarcely 
stand, and seated herself where she could 
watch the candle as it burned. 

She had a singular feeling. A sense of ex- 
pectancy possessed her. She felt sure that 
something strange was about to happen, yet 
she had no idea what it would be. It was in 
vain that her reason told her that her mother 
was right. She could not rid herself of an 
eery emotion of prescience. 

The candle began to burn more brightly. 
Still, the flame remained azure-tinted, and the 
peculiar radiance, blending with the opaque 
moonlight from the curtained window, illu- 
minated the room with an uncanny light. As 
the flame increased a slight aromatic odor 
arose from the candle, and it seemed to Dollie 
that the little dragon smiled. 

Gradually the perfume grew more intense 
and filled the entire apartment. With her gaze 
still fixed upon the candle, a delicious drowsi- 
ness stole over her, which she knew was 
caused by the smell of the burning wax. In 
another moment all care, all anxiety had 
passed from her. She was asleep. 


* *k *k *k *k * * 


When Dollie awoke the birds were singing 
gaily in the garden below, the sun was high 
in the heavens, and her mother was standing 
at her side. 

“Dorothy, daughter, why are you sleeping 
in your chair?” asked Mrs. Randall, with 
amazement in her patient gaze. 

Dollie rubbed her eyes, only half awake. 

“What is it, mother?” 

“You did not come to breakfast, and I 
feared you were ill, and—dear me, Dollie!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Randall, interrupting herself, 
“What a singular odor there is in the room!” 

This remark cleared the drowsy cobwebs 
from the girl’s brain, and as the occurrences 
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of the night came back to her she looked 
toward the table. 

“It is the perfume of scented wax, mother. 
I had a strange dream, and when I| woke in 
the night I lighted the dragon candle. But 
see, mother, how queer it looks!” 

Mrs. Randall’s eyes followed Dollie’s glance, 
and they both approached thie little dragon. 

The candle was only a third consumed, but 
the wick had disappeared, and in its place was 
a circular disk of tin or some other metal. 

“What can it be?” said Dollie, excitedly. 

“Whatever it is, it is not a candle,” replied 
her mother. 

Dollie’s eyes were flashing, and Mrs, Ran- 
dall’s patient eagerness was pathetic. 

“I am going to see what it is,” said the girl, 
and she began to peel the wax from the false 
candle, which proved to be a small cylindrical 
box, about an inch in diameter and six inches 
long. 

With growing wonder the two women 
passed the strange box back and forth be- 
tween them, and marveled over it and its un- 
known contents, treating it much as they 
would have done a strange letter in an unfa- 
miliar hand, making divers surmises as. to 
what was within when aninappreciable muscu- 
lar effort would instantly open it and revealall. 

The humor of the situation occurred first to 
Dollie. 

“How absurd, mother, to be guessing what 
is is inside, when we can open it at once and 

! 

“Wait!” said Mrs. Randall, with quivering 
lip. “Wait a moment; I cannot bear a second 
disappointment.” 

Dollie looked at her mother, and felt that 
she had not realized how much the last few 


From “Schoolboy Life in England.” 
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months of grief and distress had worn and 
aged her. 

“IT was wrong, Dorothy. I cannot wait. 
Open the box at once,” she cried, wringing 
her thin white hands in a nervous tremor. 

Without an instant’s further delay the girl 
removed the top, and, inverting the box, there 
fell upon the table what seemed to be a shower 
of twinkling dewdrops, which laughed in the 
morning light with all the tints of the rain- 
bow. The effect was dazzling. 

“Diamonds, mother!” cried Dollie, and in 
the sudden revulsion from anxiety and fear 
the two women fell sobbing into each other’s 
arms. 

After their tears had subsided andthey came 
to examine the glittering heap it was found to 
contain fifty large diamonds of the purest 
water. Mrs. Randall could not estimate their 
value, and sent for her legal adviser. 

When the old lawyer had heard the story 
and inspected the gems he congratulated Mrs. 
Randall. 

“These will put an end to all your financial 
difficulties,” said he. “I am not an expert in 
precious stones, but I know these diamonds 
will suffice to pay off the mortgage on your 
home, redeem your plantation that has been 
sold for debt, and still leave a handsome sum 
for a safe investment.” 

Then the old man and Dollie fell to debat- 
ing the question whether her cousin knew of 
the existence of the diamonds, or if he had 
bought the dragon candlestick on account of 
the legend. Dollie turned and appealed to her 
mother, but the latter did not hear. She had 
glided to the window and was gazing far away 
where Tom Randall’s grave lay green on the 
hillside. 
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Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times, By 
Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four 
photogravures and numerous head and tail 
sketches in each volume. 2 volumes, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.47; half morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.72, 


Middleway. Tales of a New England Village. By 
Kate Whiting Patch. 227 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Miss Belladonna. A Child of To-Day. By Caro- 
line Ticknor, author of “A Hypocritical Ro- 
mance,” etc. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, 
236 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Queen of Hearts, A. By Elizabeth Phipps Train, 
280 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Taken by Siege. A novel. By Jeannette L. Gilder, 
New edition. 294 pp. I2mio, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


A Fountain Sealed. By Str WALTER BESANT. 


Notes on the story of “A Fountain Sealed” have been lying among my papers for many 
years. It is a story that is always told with a great deal of detail, all of which is imaginary. 
George the Third as Prince was married to Hannah at St. James’s Church. The only witness 
was his brother, the Duke of York. The marriage register was torn out ; or, Hannah was 
married at May Fair to one Axford. After the ceremony the bridegroom was left at the chapel 
door while the bride was hurried off by the Duchess of Kingston to the Prince. And so on. 
All the stories can be proved to be untrue or wildly improbable. Still there was a Hannah, 
and the connection of her name with that of George is persistent. The most serious investi- 
gation into the case was that made by the late W.T.Thomas,a well-known antiquary. His con- 
clusion was this: George was always, even in youth, a man of high moral principle. Noth- 
ing was ever charged against him, even in a dissolute time, when the Prince was an exception 
to the general rule. There was, however, an amour—or a foueture—of a somewhat serious 
kind which never became an illicit connection and was broken off on his accession to the 
crown. This view I believe to have been wrong, and I have made of it the romance called “A 
Fountain Sealed.” George the Third is not a character greatly beloved by Americans. Yet 
he procured their independence. I have endeavored to show him truthfully as a young man 
—honorable, truthful, of high principle—yet narrow and prejudiced. I should like to feel 
that some Americans may be drawn to understand a Prince whom they have hitherto only 
known as the obstinate and stupid King—yet only obstinate and stupid when the Royal Pre- 
rogative, which he considered it his sacred duty to defend, was concerned. 


Fountain Sealed, A. A novel. By Sir Walter Besant, 
author of ‘The Master Craftsman,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 300 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Free to Serve. A Tale of Colonial New York. By E. 
Rayner. 434 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Great Stone of Sardis, The. A novel. By Frank 
R. Stockton. [Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


230 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


King’s Highway, The. By Amelia E. Barr. 371 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Little Homespun. By Ruth Ogden (Mrs. Charles 
W. Ide), author of “A Loyal Little Redcoat,” 
etc. With numerous original illustrations by 
Mabel Humphrey. 127 pp. 1I2mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 




























HAMPSTEAD, Eng., November 3, 1897. 









Free to Serve. By EMMA RAYNER. 


For several years I have made colonial history, of the Dutch and English periods, an es 
pecial study. “Free to Serve” was the outcome of the interest awakened by that study. The 
book was intended first of all to tell a story, but a story in which every incident had a double 
purpose, the interesting of the readers in the characters concerned, and the bringing into real 
life of some custom or surrounding of colonial times. There is hardly an incident or descrip- 
tion in the book which is not founded on actual custom, either purely Dutch or colonial Dutch. 
The period was full of romance and interest, and to me seemed one worth writing about. 


meme, Reayror 










Forest Hits, Boston, Mass., November 29, 1897. 
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The Great Stone of Sardis. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Having been asked by the editor of Harper’s Magazine to write a serial story which should, 
in a humorous way, carry into the twentieth century some developments of the discoveries 
and inventions of the nineteenth century, I wrote “The Great Stone of Sardis.” 


Convent Station, N. J., ( 
‘*  . "November 30, 1897. 1 eete . C LOL 


The King’s Highway. By AmELiA E. BARR. 


With the exception of “Friend Olivia,” “The King’s Highway” is the only novel I have 
written with a distinct purpose. It was expressly written for the “Christian Herald”—editor, 
Dr. Talmage; proprietor, Dr. Louis Klopsch—to elucidate the noble principles of that Chris- 
tian Socialism whose chief exponents have been Canon Farrar, Canon Shuttleworth, etc., and 
which were so nobly advocated by Rev. Charles Kingsley as long as he lived. Necessarily, 
therefore, the tale deals largely with events that could flow from this fact—that there is no such 
thing as irresponsible wealth, and therefore appeals to those wealthy God-lovers who believe the 
Brotherhood of Man to have its foundation in the Fatherhood of God. 


New York, November 7, 1897. ef / i. £ I nias 


Little Homespun. By RuTH OGDEN. 


__ My only excuse (and I fear a lame one) for adding to the numberless current publications 
is my love of writing, coupled with a willingness on the part of my publishers to publish. 
Little Homespun” is largely the outcome of written requests from my young readers for 


“other books about the same people.” At the same time it is not a sequel, to the extent of 
being dependent upon its predecessor, “Courage,” for such interest as it may possess. In 
writing all my stories I do strive, as best I may, to meet what seem to me the needs of the 
child-literature of the day. : 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., November 30, 1897. ALE Dy tee 


Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times. By SypNEY G. FISHER. 


I wrote “Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times” for the purpose of showing our 
people at a glance what the colonial life really was. 


cd 
PHILADELPHIA, December 1, 1897. oO 
¥ 


Middleway. By KATE WHITING PATCH. 


In writing “Middleway” it was my purpose to picture the life in our more retired New 
England villages—not of the New Englanders who.“talk dialect,” but those others who have 
been less often portrayed—the gentle folk of the little towns—the minister, the doctor, the 
old families,” etc. It has been my wish to show the quiet beauty and interest in simpler lives, 
and to write tales free from the morbid and unwholesome influence that is too prevalent in 


much of the fiction of our day. aE, 
Kate Cokmny Rech. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass., November 26, 1897. 
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Miss Belladonna. By CAROLINE TICKNOR. 
My motive in writing “Miss Belladonna” was an exalted and worthy one, namely, to fur- 
nish, if possible, a few more smiles, a little laughter here and there. I have tried to edify the 


children and to amuse their elders by picturing a youthful type for which I have great admira- 
tion and respect. I wish that I might have rendered more ample justice to this fin-de-siécle pro- 


duct. 


Jamaica Priatn, Mass., November 30, 1897. Dy . PY Ai 
At Slee, belie 


A Queen of Hearts. By ELizAneTH P. TRAIN. 


Beyond the aim to amuse and direct minds wearied with the dull routine of life, my only 
purpose in writing “A Queen of Hearts” was to suggest the thought, which I believe to bea 
truth, that women of the stage may be, and frequently are, as virtuous and capable of with- 
standing temptation as so-called “leaders of society.” 


Duxsury, Mass., November, 27, 1897. Z a ag af 


Taken by Siege. By JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


_ My purpose in writing “Taken by Siege” was to tell a story that was “seething in my 
brain.” Not much of a purpose, perhaps, but it is all that I had. , 


New York, November 27, 1897. ¢ 
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Broad Street, 1642. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. From “ Historic New York.” 
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MiSs DOUGLAS AND HER BOOKS. 


Amanda M. Douglas is an American author 
whose popularity is based on a conscientious 
delineation of the home-life she loves so well, 
and her deep desire to write helpfully for her 
wide public. 

For many years the “Douglas novels,” as 
her successful stories have often been termed, 
have been welcome family reading, and still 
she wields her busy pen, adding yearly one or 
more volumes to swell the number of her 
“brain children,” as she quaintly calls her lit- 
erary family. 

In a green suburban street of Newark, New 
Jersey, for some years her pleasant home has 
been located, and here Miss Douglas thinks, 
plans and writes her many books. So plenti- 
ful are her thoughts that she will often write 
two books alternately, besides a serial which 
some periodical asks of her. 


Writing of her works, Miss Douglas says: 
“T don’t know just how I have come to do so 
much of young people’s literature oflate years, 
until it seems as if I had written nothing else. 
‘The Little Girl in Old New York,’ and its se- 
quel, ‘Hannah Ann,’ are among the latest, and 
my publishers propose I shall go round to 
other cities and find other little girls who shall 
be as notable. But I like best the stronger 
books, such as ‘Hope Mills,’ ‘Out of the 
Wreck,’ ‘Heirs of Bradley House’ and ‘A 
Woman’s Inheritance.’ The struggles in pur- 
pose and character always interest me, and [ 
have two books now that have been studies to 
me, one on the fateful question of Heredity 
and one on the Earlier Struggles of Chris- 
tianity, which story I shall finish this win- 
ter. I am a rapid writer. I generally write 
better than this, but I am trying to get 
acquainted with my last Christmas gold pen, 
and, although I am a gold bug of the yel- 
lowest dye, I do not seem to get on a good 
familiar footing with a gold pen. I am a 
rapid reader also, and is there a greater de- 
light than in reading? I am counting on 
having a good year of it before I die, perhaps 
when I am too old to write stories, or my 
thoughts go after strange gods. I am extrav- 
agantly fond of flowers and haunt picture gal- 
leries, as no house would ever contain all my 
passions. And the little poems that go float- 
ing about in newspapers and magazines are 
my dear delight, the dainty things just long 
enough to say yourself to sleep with when 
you are snuggled up in bed. 

“I carry stories about with me and add to 
them by degrees and think them over and of- 
ten talk them over until they are shapely and 
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coherent, and then I fall to writing and feel 
like writing day and night until it is done, but 
I never do as so many things interrupt. And 
sometimes I get tired of it or some new plot 
comes to hand and I put it by. It is said of 
Miss Mulock that she did not leave behind an 
unfinished sketch. I shall have mine strewn 
everywhere. Being one of the single ‘Sis- 
teren,’ I ought to be methodical, but I am not. 
I write because I love to, as well as the more 
important point of remuneration, since faith 
and pleasure are not good providers for ordi- 
nary life. If I had been on a desert island and 
there was no paper or pens, I should have told 
stories to the birds on the sad sea waves and 
found satisfaction in it. Still if I could have 
had my own choice of a profession I should 
have studied designing and illustrating. 


“Story! God bless you, I have none to tell. 
There has been so much of the practical side 
to my life, that I sometimes wonder whether 
I am a genius or not. As for books—I still 
cling to ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ and ‘The House 
of Seven Gables.’ When I want to be stirred 
upon the humanitarian side I read Kingsley, 
dear, half forgotten, earnest, eager Kingsley. 
Then I take up George Eliot, who has no rem- 
edy for the sorrows and doubts of a world 
she depicts with such wonderful minuteness 
and skill. And I think how splendid it is to 
live when so much fine work has been done in 
the world, and you can go through the garden 
intellectual and cull what you like, to-day 
grave, to-morrow joyous, to-day a garland of 
poesy, to-morrow the real things we have all 
known and suffered from.” 

Her books are: “In Trust,” 1866; “Stephen 
Dane,” 1867; “Sydnie Adriance,” 1868; 
“With Fate Against Him,’ 1869; “Lucia 
Her Problem,” 1870; then the six “Kathie 
Stories;” then followed, at intervals of 
a year or so, “Seven Daughters,” “Nelly 
Kinnard’s Kingdom,’ “Home Nook,” 
“Whom Kathie Married,’ “The Old Wo- 
man Who Lived in a Shoe,” “Claudia,” 
“Hope Mills,” “Lost in a Great City,” “The 
Fortunes of the Faradays,” “A Woman’s In- 
heritance,” “The Heirs of Bradley House,” 
“Floyd Grandon’s Honor,” “The Foes of Her 
Household,” “Out of the Wreck,” “From 
Hand to Mouth,” “Santa Claus Land,” “The 
Heroes of the Crusades,” “A Modern Adam 
and Eve in a Garden,” “In the King’s Coun- 
try,” “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,” 
“Osborne of Arrochar.” “The Sherburne Se- 
ries,” “ A Little Girl in Old New York,” and 
“Hannah Ann” have been written during the 
last five years. 
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Boston, December 15, 1897. 

Last week the French Department of Har- 
vard University gave four performances of 
Racine’s Biblical play, Athalic. This tragedy 
was written for the demoiselles de St. Cyr at 
the request of Mme. de Maintenon, and was 
acted by them almost exactly two hundred and 
eight years ago. Afterwards in 1702 at Ver- 


me 





From “ Lochinvar.” 
“Wat's hand mostly on his sweetheart’s shoulder.” 


sailles it was given by a number of titled ama- 
teurs, and one actor who was a Baron though 
not titled, and it was chosen by the Cam- 
bridge authorities as “an admirable ex- 
ample of one of the chief literary forms 
of the classical school in France at the time of 
its highest development in the seventeenth 
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century.” The costumes were imported from 
Paris. Distinguished audiences witnessed the 
performance and the success, from a pecuni- 
ary point of view, must have been considera- 
ble, in spite of lavish expenditure. In Cam- 
bridge there has been some little gossip re- 
garding the origin of the enterprise. I tell 
it as I was told it. The French society called 
Le Cercle Francais has in past years 
given several dramatic performances, 
The profits have been turned over to 
the French Department. But last 
year half of the sum, or about three 
hundred dollars, was retained by the 
society, to be added to the fund ac- 
cumulating for a club house. This 
reservation did not approve itself to 
the French instructor, who had 
served as the Faculty member of the 
society. Some recriminations were 
exchanged, and distrust was fomen- 
ted on both sides. The Professor 
tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted. Another member of the 
Faculty was elected to take his place. 
Then the French Professor repented 
his rashness, and withdrew his re- 
signation. But the club refused to 
reconsider the matter, and at some 
expense obtained a legal opinion as 
to whether a man who had resigned 
could enforce his former member- 
ship. At an ensuing meeting the 
unpopular professor appeared, but 
was promptly shown the legal docu- 
ment, and when he attempted to re- 
sist was ejected. Then, it is said, 
out of desire to bolster the dignity 
of the department; or from equally 
laudable motives, he arranged to 
give the Athalie. 

The performances had interesting 
features. One was where the miter, 
or Phrygian cap, of one of the priests 
fell off backwards, and the priest 
with violence flung it behind the 
scenes. Another was where the or- 
chestra began a line too early, and 
“Joad” made as if he would annihilate tt 
The play itself is extremely slow in tts 
action, and requires vivacity of tongue. 
For the most part it went as draggingly as 4 
long-meter psalm tune. And the French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe was convincingly illus- 
trated, not so much in the accent as in the 
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intonations. They were amusingly un-French. 
In a light comedy such faults are easily for- 
given, but in a stately comedy, where there are 
long monologues, it 1s almost unendurable. 

The interest in French seems to be growing 
apace. This autumn Boston has seen success- 
fully launched L’Alliance Frangaise, a society 
the aims of which are to cultivate French con- 
versation, to listen to the best, works of the 
ancient and modern authors read by those 
who have an irreproachable accent, and to do 
honor to French literary and artistic visitors 
to Boston. The membership is limited to a 
hundred, and there is already a considerable 
waiting list. At the last meeting Mlle. Thévin, 
whose name would signify that she cheered 
as well as intoxicated, discoursed most charm- 
ingly on the Féministes Mmes. Ackerman and 
Desbordes-Valmont. The sobriety of her face 
belied the mischief hidden in her words, and 
served to deceive many of her audience, who 
took her au sérieux. But the truth of the mat- 
ter was that she was very ironical, and even 
sarcastic. It was as good as a play. 

None of the publishers care to announce 
anything for the coming year, and none of 
them have anything coming out this month— 
at least, such is the report. But several of 
them are willing to talk about big sales. Fore- 
most in this regard come Little, Brown and 
Co., with “Quo Vadis.” This firm, who 
have deservedly high favor by reason of their 
generous dealings with authors, had proposed 
to Sienkiewicz to pay him a royalty. This is 
the first time that the Polish novelist had ever 
received a penny from any foreign publisher. 
They expect to have sold at least two hundred 
thousand copies before 1898, and they have 
every printer in Boston at work on their or- 
ders and yet are ten thousand copies behind 
hand. Such a popular success is probably un- 
precedented in this country. The mixture of 
religion and sensuality, perhaps, helps to ex- 
plain its vogue, but the fact stands that it is 
one of the greatest novels of this century. 

Estesand Lauriat have brought out thenine- 
ty-ninth thousand of Mrs. Richards’s “Captain 
January,” and they expect shortly to issue a 
centenary edition from new plates. The same 
popular author’s “Melody” is in its fiftieth edi- 
tion. It is the little mice that have long tails, 
and it is the little books that have long sales. 
The Crowells are expecting to have “What is 
Worth While” pass the hundred thousand 
mark before the new year. They are also do- 
ing well with Mr. Trine’s “WhatAll the World 
is Seeking.” When orders come for a thou- 


sand copies at once, the success of a book is 
assured. 


_ Ginn and Co. have some interesting books 
lm preparation. Prof. Cooke, of Yale, is edit- 
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ing an edition of Tennyson’s “Prinéess.” 
Charles Lane Hanson, of Fall River, has per- 
formed the same labor for Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has prepared a note book de- 
signed for advanced courses in Shakespeare. 
The book will contain a family tree of Shake- 
speare, a chronological outline of his life, a 
comparative table of the plays, and many other 
useful features, besides ruled pages for notes 
on each play. This will help systematize the 
study of the great poet. Charity Dye, teacher 
of English in the Indianapolis High School, 
has written a “Guide to the Study of Fiction,” 
based on the claim that fiction should have an 
equal place with poetry and other usual school 
topics. It will be ready this winter, and next 
spring Prof. W. J. Alexander, of ‘1oronto, will 
see published his edition of the select poems of 
Shelley. 

In March, Ginn and Co. expect to have 
ready “Selections from Walter Savage Lan- 
dor,” edited by W. B. S. Clymer, formerly of 
Harvard. It will contain a few of the best of 
the short poems and a fair selection of prose 
and the introduction will indicate the charac- 
ter of Landor’s work and their place in Eng- 
lish literature. 


Symbols. 
Over against the resting place 
Where lie a mighty city’s countless dead, 
Who will may buy two wares: 
Flowers, to deck a deep and narrow bed; 
Marble, to stand for aye at feet and head; 
Flowers—for every fairest thing must die; 
Marble—to be outlived 
By life enduring through eternity. 
From “Shadows,” 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 


= Besides the books already announced— 
namely, “Sigurd the Volsung,”’ “Love is 
Enough” and “The Sundering Flood”—only 
two other books will be printed at the Kelm- 
scott Press. These are “Some German Wood- 
cuts of the Fifteenth Century,” being thirty- 
five reproductions from books that were in the 
library at Kelmscott House, together with a 
list of the principal woodcut books in that li- 
brary, and “A Note by William Morris,” be- 
ing the account of his aims in starting the 
Kelmscott Press, together with facts concern- 
ing the Press, and an annotated list of all the 
books there printed, compiled by Mr. S. C. 
Cockerell. These will be the last books print- 
ed at the Kelmscott Press, which will close 
early in the new year. The type will remain 
in the hands of the trustees for future use, but 
all the special ornament will be discontinued, 
and the woodblocks deposited in the British 
Museum. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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The main current of biological study, par- 
ticularly in Germany, is to-day chemical and 
physical. By various methods and with vari- 
ous reagents and experiments, the living sub- 
stance is submitted to tests and its reactions 
are accepted as its sole and sufficient record. 
Many biological lectures to-day read and 
sound like work in chemical and physical 
laboratories. This method goes far to exclude 
life in the study of the living creature or treats 
it as the sum of chemical and physical terms. 





“HONEY, DE LORD AIN’T LEF’ NO CHOICE.”’—/Page 42 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. From ‘ Little Homespun ” 


“The Living Substance,” by Mrs. Gwendolen 
Foulke Andrews (Mrs. Ethan Allen An- 
drews), sums the result of a different study. 
At intervals for nine years past Mrs. Andrews 
has been engaged in the patient observation of 
living protoplasm. She has reached the con- 
clusion that in the simplest bodies the ultimate 
physiological constitution of the living sub- 
stance is complex beyond the power of micro- 
scopic sight. The structure of Biitschli, she 
feels, can be carried still further into a ten- 
uous network on the extreme boundaries of 
our present power of observation. This struc- 
ture is essentially physiological. Its individ- 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 
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ual and internal reaction is not chemical or 
physical, but vital. It protects itself, threads 
into minute filaments and displays all the char- 
acteristics of habit, experience and self-ener- 
gizing action. This constitutes the ultimate 
field of life in which training is achieved, traits 
created and habit transmitted. The individual 
is but the brief home in which this surging 
current of protoplasmic life, scarcely visible 
even to the microscope, finds its short-lived 
resting place—its ultimate self perpetual, 
though its outer form daily dies. Mrs. An- 
drews’ book is hard reading and will attract 
only students. It is certain to stimulate direct 
observation. It will, though on this one must 
speak with caution born of lay ignorance, do 
its share to turn the current of biological 
study. 


% * 

Dr. Augustin Hopkins Strong is a literary 
professor of theology of the Baptist Seminary 
in Rochester, N. Y., who has written a very 
sincere book on “The Great Poets and Their 
Theology.” Every man is a theologian. No 


- man exists, not even Caliban, without a theory 


of God’s dealings or those of the Universe to 
man. The poets share this with the rest. 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Browning and Tennyson all pass in 
discriminating review in this volume, and the 
moral lesson of each is expanded and ex- 
pounded. There is a personal warmth in the 
work which interests. It will focus the minds 
of many called to write essays. But it is all 
expository, sound, painstaking, thoroughly 
accurate in view, irreproachable in opinion; 
yet exposition and not illumination. Still, 
how good a thing it is that the general interest 
in great verse justifies writing and publishing 
this comely volume. 
%* * 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has met the 
sneer, both false and cruel, that he was 
ashamed of his old calling, by titling his new 
book “A Year From a _ Reporter’s Note- 
Book.” No man to-day is doing better news- 
paper work as a descriptive correspondent, 
and none was more faithful to the city room 
assignment book when his name was daily on 
it. His gift is the newspaper gift. There is 
none higher. Of seeing things as they are 
and telling them as they seem. This book 1s 
full of it. The great events of a year well told: 
the Czar’s coronation, McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion, Cuba, the Greek War and the Jubilee. 
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Dr. Rodolfo Lanciani, in “The Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome,” has adopted 
the admirable method of Mr. Wolfgang Hel- 
big’s “Classical Antiquities of Rome.” Mr. 
Helbig goes from object to object in the muse- 
ums, summarizes existing knowledge on each, 
and gives the authorities in a paragraph. Dr. 
Lanciani makes the circuit of Roman remains, 
recounts the history, excavation and present 
condition of each site, and adds references to 
invaluable addition to the Roman guide-book. 
the sources of information. Such a book is an 
invaluable addition to the Roman guide- 
book. It gives on each spot exactly what 
the guide-book cannot give, the way in 
which the site came to be just what it is. 
Carefully read and studied before going 
to Rome, it will quadruple the value of a 
visit, and, what is of great importance to 
the slender-pursed traveler, who suffers 
most from the thefts of time, it will halve 
the period in which Rome can be well 
seen. The rapidity and accuracy with 
which a given site or object makes its im- 
pression depends upon the preparation 
before one sees it, and this book, dili- 
gently studied, provides this. Dr. Lanc- 
iani has labored for many years in Ro- 
man trenches. In the earlier stages of 
his career he piloted travelers for a fee. 
He learned their needs by experience. 
He is a scholar in the Italian sense, 
quickness of perception being more re- 
garded than profundity. He has an 
American wife, so his English is all right. 
In the essays which make up his two vol- 
umes on classic and medizval Rome his 
polemic is often irritating because he is 
anxious to show both how much he 
knows and how little the other man 
knows. There is less of this here, not 
from change of heart, but from lack of 
space. The book should have a bigger 
map, and the plans need more explan- 
ation; but as it is, there is no one book 
that tells more. If the traveler will arm 
himself with both Murray and Baedeker, 
read Middleton familiarize himself with 
Helbig, keep an eye on Hare and study 
this book of Lanciani, he will be able to geta 
fair superficial idea of Roman archeology. 
For the great medizval city, he needs other 
authorities, several of which are not yet 
written. . 


A “History of Ancient Geography,” by Mr. 
H. F. Tozer, is one of those books which will 
probably only be read by scholars—who would 
be wiser if they took instead Sir E. H. Bun- 


re larger “History of Ancient Geogra- 
pay, on which it is based—but which can be 
confidently recommended to general readers. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Mr. Tozer has traveled in Armenia and writ- 
ten a good book on it. Southern Turkey he 
knows less of, and is weak in North Africa, 
just as he is strong in Southern Europe. He 
has handled Herodotus, Xenophon, the cam- 
paigns of Alexander, Strabo and the Roman 
records so as to give a clear idea of the ancient 
world and its relations. The maps are poor, 
and the physical description, like most Eng- 
lish work, is exasperatingly lacking in general 
conception. Mr. Tozer does not grasp, as 
Strabo did, by instinct the different “type” of 


“ THEN, SYLVIA, WHY DID YOU NOT SAY SO?”—Page 29. 


the two Mediterranean shores; but he tells 
well the gradual unfolding of ancient geo- 
graphical knowledge. 


“How We Master Our Fate,” by Ursula N. 
Gestfield, is one of the many manuals in the 
practice of Mysticism which constantly appear 
in this country, where the mystic has an aud- 
ience and attention possessed nowhere else. 
To those to whom Mysticism appeals the book 
will have its interest, though it only repeats 
an old story, has no charm of style, and ends 
in the inevitable extravagance. 





From ‘‘ Little Homespun.”’ 
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The “History of Ancient Peoples,” by Mr. 
Willis Boughton, is a rapid summary of racial 
history distributed after the current received 
plan and frankly accepting our lack of knowl- 
edge as to the transitions which preceded the 
dawn of history. Mr. Boughton is too certain 
that the Etruscans were “yellow” and Mon- 
gol in relationship. The chances are that they 
were a cross between the unknown race of 
Europe and some Berber stock. So the Sem- 
ites are not so clearly simply a primitive Arab 
stock. The Arab himself is not simple. In 
short, the “History of the Ancient Peoples” 
cannot to-day be written, but for many people 
not near libraries this book will be useful— 
provided they will remember how fast it will 
grow out of date by fresh discovery. 


* * 

Dr. Paul Carus in the “Gospel of Buddha” 
compiled one of the very best books on this 
religion, which has just reached the fifth edi- 
tion it deserves. His “Buddhism and Its Chris- 
tian Critics” is less successful, first because it 
has not grasped the new truth that all religions 
tend to similar forms and have homologies of 
structure, and, second, that the Trinity and its 
relations differences Christianity from Bud- 
dhism. The puzzle of the Trinity is in all 
faiths. Its solution is alone in Christianity, 
and with his views, it is not surprising that 
Dr. Carus says “the development of the Chris- 
tian Trinity is still shrouded in darkness.” 


* 
* 

“Nirvana,” by the same author, a collec- 
tion of “birth stories,” has a charm of its own, 
with its Japanese print and _ illustrations— 
both, like the stories, rather Westerned. 

* 


“Gloria Victis,’ by John Ames Mitchell, 
goes to the root of things. Why a man who 
can write a story like this is willing to spend 
his time editing Life, I do not know. It is one 
more proof of the way in which periodicals in 
this day leech letters. The book has its visible 
faults. The seams do not all join. Once or 
twice the machinery creaks. You can _ see 
some of the scenery is only painted. But the 
effect is real. The book lives. Given a boy 
with a criminal father and a mother with a 
turn for insane violence, and you would have 
Stephen of this book, who is all he should not 
be, and still loved and lovely. Impossible yet 
semblance. Moreover, Bishop and a cir- 
cus are both in the book as large and as live as 
life. 


* 
* * 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson challenged attention 
by his “Lorenzo Lotto,” a most sound, solid 
piece of criticism, analysis and inquiry. He 
has now added ‘Central Italian Painters” to 
his “Florentine” and “Venetian Painters.” 
This latest volume, like the others, is a lucid 
exposition of the theory on which these paint- 
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ers rest. He neatly calls the school of which 
Raphael is the brightest glory “illustrators.” 
Each of the school, from Ducio on, is discrim- 
inatingly analyzed. There is a most useful list 
of painters and works, with the gallery where 
each hangs. If you really want to know some- 
thing about Italian pictures, you will not 
easily get more for 75 cents than in each of 
these little books. Mr. Berenson has the 
courage of his iconoclastic attributions; but 
it is not necessary to accept these to profit by 
his works. 


*” 
* * 

Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, in “The Return 
to the Cross,” has collected a group of ser- 
mons, essays and articles which take up the 
practical side of evangelical religion under 
the difficulties and dangers which it presents 
to those of literary cultivation and high edu- 
cation. The work is important. It has been 
well done. The small class which needs the 
book will find in it suggestion, direction and 
comfort, though it lacks spiritual elation and 
lofty certainty. 


* * 
Dr. Edwin Munsell Bliss has written—“A 
Concise History of Missions,’ exactly the 
book for the clergyman of few books, or the 
layman of even less knowledge, who from time 
to time wants the brief facts which will set 
the new facts he has to speak upon at “Month- 
ly Concert,” and the like in its relations, its be- 
ginning, its setting and its prospect. Dr. Bliss 
is the son of a missionary, has himself labored 
on missionary ground, knows the broad field 
in the utmost detail through his individual 
studies and his weekly work on the New York 
Independent, and is therefore thoroughly 
equipped. The apparatus is excellent. There 
is a bibliography and a list of societies. The 
articles are short and easily found. A future 
edition should have maps and a chapter on 
mission finances. 


* 
* % 3 
Mr. Harry Thurston Peck has gathered in 
“The Personal Equation,” the essays which 
in two years or so have led to his recognition 


as the most acute of American critics. He is 
always sharp, though he is not always right. 
He is never uninteresting. He is equipped, 
on the Gallic side at least,—for a critic the 
more important. He has anear. He knows 
what he wants to say, which is rare in critics. 
He says it. This is rarest of all. He has no 
illusions. He knows too much. He is never 
quite willing to sacrifice a phrase to the truth 
and he is too sharp for his own accuracy. He 
has the spirit of an advocate. He has not the 
impartiality of a judge. He lacks reverence. 
He prances. Of this book, half is literary and 
half social, in the wider sense, and there is 
nothing on the surface of any of his subjects 
which has escaped the acute Mr. Peck. 
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Lonpon, December 8, 1897. 

Christmas books hold the field at the mo- 
ment, and there is no doubt that they exceed 
in number the issue of former years. Hand- 
somely bound prize books for young people 
are naturally most in evidence, and once more 
Blackie and Son head the list, alike for quan- 
tity and quality. Mr. Henty is represented by 
three books of adventure, the heroes whereof 
are an Englishman, a Scotchman and an Irish- 
man respectively. There is such a marvelous 
family likeness between most of Mr. Henty’s 
romances that they begin to pall after a few 
years. The most successful boys’ book this 
year is Mr. Kirk Munroe’s “With Crockett 
and Bowie in Texas,” which is far above the 
average of this kind of fiction. 

Among artistic gift books William Nichol- 
son’s “Alphabet” undoubtedly holds the first 
place. Among cheaper gift books, other than 
those intended for children, are Mr. Henley’s 
new anthology of “English Lyrics,” and Mr. 
Oswald Crawford’s selection from the works 
of “Four Poets—i. e., Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, and Coleridge. This last-named vol- 
ume, though published at an extremely mod- 
erate price, is a most dainty affair, bound in 
cream cloth and gold. The selections have 
been well made on the whole, especially with 
respect to Keats and Coleridge, though we 
think Mr. Crawford might have made a hap- 
pier choice from the other two poets. Proba- 
bly there was never an anthology compiled 
that pleased everyone. 


The six volumes of the new Temple Edi- 
tion of the Waverly Novels are also selling 
freely. The new edition is in every way an 
admirable one, the tiny volumes well printed 
and daintily bound, while the text is taken 
from the Author’s Favorite Edition, and 
each book has a bibliographical preface writ- 
ten by Mr. Clement Shorter. The novels 
ready are “Waverley,” “Guy Mannering,” and 
“The Antiquary,” each in two volumes, and 
the remaining forty-two of the edition will be 
published at intervals between now and Sep- 
tember, 1898. 


Macmillan and Co.,who, by the bye, are now 
fairly settled in their new and handsome prem- 
ises, have just published an important work by 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson, entitled “Cam- 
bridge Described and Illustrated.” It con- 
tains an introduction by John Willis Clark, 
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M. A., F. S. A., the Registrary of the Univer- 
sity and late Fellow of Trinity College, and is 
richly embellished with some fine steel plates 
by Le Keux and Storer, besides upwards of 
a hundred illustrations in the text. The some- 
what unambitious title of this work scarcely 
conveys a correct idea of its scope. It is a 
good deal more than a mere guide book, and 
readers interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of great institutions will find much fas- 
cinating material within its pages. 


The controversy upon the discount question 
in the retail trade still drags along without any 
sign of coming to a satisfactory conclusion. 
“It is worse than a royal commission,” said a 
prominent member of the trade to me the 
other day. “We may argue for years without 
settling the matter.” I hear that a little while 
ago the publishers in the chief provincial cen- 
tres were circularized, inviting them to ex- 
press their opinions upon the merits of the 
question, but the result was far from satisfac- 
tory. Quite half of them ignored the com- 
munication,while a considerable number wrote 
expressly refusing to give any opinion what- 
ever. 

An important work by an American writer 
has been issued to the public, entitled “The 
School for Saints,” by John Oliver Hobbes, 
otherwise Mrs. Craigie. It is by far the most 
ambitious effort which that talented lady has 
hitherto attempted. But the success of the 
work is practically assured. Those who have 
watched the career of Mrs. Craigie will feel no 
surprise at the depth and maturity of thought 
and finished style which characterizes the new 
volume. The promised sequel will be eagerly 
looked for by all readers of this fascinating 
book. 


The publishing season that is just closing 
has been a prolific one, the number of new 
books issued up to the end of last month be- 
ing just under two thousand, of which one- 
quarter were novels. Probably by the end of 
the year these figures will be increased by 
nearly one-half. 


Apropos of the ever-growing list of new 
publishers, a writer in the pages of The Au- 
thor remarks: “There are now sixty-five on 
the list. It is beginning, in fact, to be found 
out that publishing is the best business go- 
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ing.” A good many will doubt this last asser- 
tion. Any person who sets up in the publish- 
ing line has quite as hard a fight as fell to the 
lot of his predecessors—that is, if he runs the 
show on bona fide principles. He has to stand 
the risk of books, in themselves good, failing 
to catch the public; it may be simply because 
they have been published at an unpropitious 
moment, when the reviewers’ tables are more 
than ordinarily crowded. The consequence is 
a heavy loss, and two or three of these losses 
tax the resources of a young firm to the ut- 
most. 
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It is far different, of course, with the firms 
who are spoken of in the trade as “commission 
publishers,” otherwise those who make the au- 
thor—always an amateur—put down a suffi- 
cient sum to cover the production of the book 
before a single line is set, and who, when in 
due course the volume appears, simply send a 
certain number out for review, and after a de- 
cent interval sell the remainder to the waste- 
paper merchant. Publishing under such con- 
ditions is easy enough, and exceedingly lucra- 
tive; while, as the number of aspiring ama- 
teurs possessed of more money than brains 
seems ever on the increase, it is just as well 
that they can find vent for some of their super- 
abundant cash and energies with publishers of 
this kind. 


I have just come across a paragraph in a 
provincial paper in which a London corres- 
pondent contends that the old literary gibe, 
“Now Barabbas was a publisher,” has lost its 


point. In proof thereof he mentions the case 
of a novelist whose books command a large 
sale, and who is so well satisfied with the fair- 
ness and generosity of his publisher that he 
has offered him his latest .work unreservedly 
and free of all legal contract, expressing at 
the same time his readiness to accept what- 
ever check the publisher chooses to send him. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s imaginative story, “The 
War of Worlds,” will be published early in 
January. It was finished in August, but since 
then the author has practically rewritten it. 
The story therefore wili differ materially from 
the version that has appeared in Pearson’s 
Magazine. 


‘Mr. Arthur C. Benson, of Eton College, is 
engaged upon a memoir of his father, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which Macmillans 
will publish about the end of next year. He 
has asked me to say that he will be greatly 
obliged to any Americans possessing letters 
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or biographical particulars concerning his fa- 
ther that might be included in these reminis- 
cences if they will send them to him without 
delay. He undertakes to return them intact 
after having made such use of them as is per- 
mitted. 

Dr. Alfred P. Hillier, one of Jameson’s 
“raiders,” and afterwards a political prisoner 
in the Transvaal, is writing a series of histori- 
cal essays on South Africa, and more espe- 
cially on the Transvaal. The book will be 
published early next year by Macmillans. 


Mr. Fincham’s work on British and Ameri- 
can book-plates, limited to fifteen hundred 
copies, at a guinea each, is selling steadily. 
The large paper edition, limited to fifty copies, 
is sold out, but an edition limited to fifteen 
copies is in preparation, containing as frontis- 
piece the Duchess of York’s book-plate. The 
price is ten guineas per copy. 

ASCOR. 


=Mr. Havelock Ellis has written a volume 
of essays under the title of “Affirmations,” 
which will be issued at an early date by 
Messrs. Walter Scott, Limited. The same 
publishers are preparing a book called “Sunny 
Memories of an Indian Winter,” by Mrs. Sara 
H. Dunn. London Academy. 


” 
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From ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sardis.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brother 


***I wou d have shown you what sort of an imbecile I am.’” 
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New York, December 11, 1897. 


Maxwell Grey, who became a popular writer 
by “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” has writ- 
ten a new love story, laid in the Devon coun- 
tryside, called “Ribstone Pippins,” which the 
Harpers will bring out early in ’98. She is one 
of those young Englishwomen who sign mas- 
culine, muscular names and write books that 
are invariably pronounced “strong” by other 
women. 

The same house announces for publication 
early in the new year an adventure of to-day, 
called “The Sack of Monte Carlo,” by Walter 
Frith, who wrote “In Search of Quiet.” In 
the forthcoming book the author was in search 
of adventure, and he lay hold of Monte Carlo 
at the present time instead of ancient days and 
settings. 

A new novel by W. Pett Ridge, the author 
of “The Second Opportunity of Mrs. Staple- 
hurst,” is also announced by the Harpers. 
“Secretary to Bayne, M. P.” it is called, and in 
it there is to be dialogue, humor, and glimpses 
of cockney life. 

Another woman writer who writes “strong” 
things, though with a little less self-serious- 
ness, is Mrs. Philip Hicks, better known as 
“Beatrice Whitby” (she does not sign a mas- 
culine name, you see), author of “The Awak- 
ening of Mary Fenwick” and another book 
about Mary Fenwick. “Sunset” will be the 
name of her latest, to be published by the 
Appletons in January. 

At about the same time they will publish 
“A Fiery Ordeal,” the latest and last novel of 
“Tasma.” Madame Couvreur (her real name) 
died about a month ago, I believe. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis has gone to 
England again. Just before sailing he left 
with the editors of Scribner’s Magazine the 
manuscript of his new serial to appear during 
98, which is expected to make as great a hit 
as “Soldiers of Fortune,” which appeared in 
that magazine this year. It resembles that 
story, by the way, though not so long, in that 
it is full of movement and vividness and dra- 
matic situations, and has a character who is 
something like McWilliams. 

_ The plot and the scenes, however, are en- 
tirely different. This is a tale of a modern 
king, bankrupt and banished, who, with other 
adventurers, plots to make money by a very 
daring method. A prominent but innocent 
figure in the plan is a wealthy—and doubtless 
beautiful—A merican girl; another character, 
not so innocent, is a European adventuress. 
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The man something like McWilliams is a 
newspaper correspondent, who plays a strik- 
ing part in the story, which takes place in Tan- 
giers. Mr. C. D. Gibson, who has also just 
gone abroad, will make the illustrations on the 
scenes described, it is said. 


Mr. Davis said that he had worked very hard 
on this tale for six months, and that he was 
now going abroad for a much-needed rest— 
the first vacation in eight years, I believe he 
said. “And heretofore on the steamer I’ve al- 
ways had to go below to the cabin and work. 
This trip I’m going to do nothing but rest and 
have a good time.” He said he was over- 
worked and nervous and depressed. He looked 
healthy, and he ought not to be depressed; 
“Soldiers of Fortune” began its fifty-fifth 
thousand to-day. 

It is interesting to note how the modern 
publisher shies at “sequels.” He is anxious to 
bring out books by successful authors that 
have to do with the same characters and inter- 
ests that made their former books successful, 
but he knows better, now, than to call them 
sequels, simply because there is a popular 
prejudice against sequels. Felix Gras’ new 
book, “The Terror,” which the Appletons have 
copyrighted in this country in the original 
French, and a translation of which by Mrs. 
Janvier will appear in ’98, has to do with the 
characters and the scenes of the very success- 
ful “Reds of the Midi,” but it is not a sequel. 
Mrs. Burnett’s “His Grace of Osmonde” is 
the man’s side of the story told in “The Lady. 
of Quality,” but it is not a sequel, you are to 
bear in mind. Still, neither of these new books 
start off where their successful predecessors 
ended, so indeed they are not, in the old-fash- 
ioned conception, sequels. Perhaps it is the 
authors who have learned, tutored by publish- 
ers, to avoid sequels. However, “His Grace 
of Osmonde,” whether sequel or not, is selling 
very well; but, the Scribners say, “The Lady 
of Quality” is selling even better, due doubt- 
less to its dramatization. 


Mrs. Burnett, by the way, can now read 
opinions of the later book almost as diverse 
as those of “The Lady of Quality.” While 
the Boston Advertiser is saying that “it ap- 
peals to the best that is in you” certain re- 
ligious papers are saying—very different 
things. 

“The Pride of Jennico” is to be a novel by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, published by the 
Macmillans next month. It is a historico-ro- 
mantic novel, with a new combination in it— 
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an English Catholic gentleman of the last cen- 
tury, with a background of Austria. Here he 
had inherited great estates from an adventur- 
ous uncle, and became a mighty power and 
made a story by falling in love with the Prin- 
cess Marie Ottilie of Lauritz-Rothenburg. 

The Macmillans also announce “The His- 
tory of South Carolina, under the Proprietary 
Government,” for publication early in Janu- 
ary. It is written by Edward McCrady, a law- 
yer of Charleston, S. C., and Vice President 
of the Historical Society of his State. It cov- 
ers the period between 1670 and 1719, one of 
the most interesting stages of all our colonial 
history, and perhaps the least written about. 
The same firm will soon publish “A Student’s 
History of the United States,” by Prof. Ed- 
ward Channing, of Harvard University. He 
wrote the book called “The United States, 
1765-1865.” The new book is to be illustrated 
completely. 

“The Building of the British Empire, the 
Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to 
Victoria” (which should have appeared last 
summer), by Alfred Thomas Story, will soon 
be published by the Putnams. It will contain 
100 portraits and illustrations. 

Those interested in the finances of New 
York City doubtless read the financial articles 
in the Evening Post. The man who writes 
many of them, Alexander Dana Noyes, has 
prepared a book called“Thirty Years of Amer- 
ican Finance,” which the Putnams are to pub- 
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lish immediately in their “Stories of the Na- 
tion” series. Another book, called simply 
“The Finances of New York City,” is an- 
nounced by the Macmillans. It is written by 
E. Dana Durand, and is a clear, straight-away 
history, dealing particularly, however, with 
New York finance. 

The Napoleon interest, or Napoleon books 
at least, continue. ‘New Letters of Napoleon 
I.” will be published by the Appletons on Sat- 
urday. These letters, omitted from the collec- 
tion published under the auspices of Napoleon 
III., are edited by M. Léon Lecestre, curator 
of the French Archives, and translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd. As almost a third of the 
Emperor’s letters have hitherto been withheld, 
these new letters will supply new points of 
view from which to look upon their author. 

“St. Ives” has gone into its fifteenth thou- 
sand, which is good, all things considered, the 
Scribners say. A third edition of “London as 
Seen by C. D. Gibson” has been prepared; 
this is very good too, considering the size of 
the book and of the price. 

Henry Holt and Co. report the thirty-first 
thousand for “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and 
the thirty-seventh for “The Honorable Peter 
Stirling.” 

The Century Company reports an additional 
edition of “Hugh Wynne.” 

At the Aldine Club, which is situated in the 
old-fashioned part of Fifth avenue, and where 
publishers take authors to luncheon to talk 
it over, there has been an exhibition of fall 
books—a united exhibition by all the promi- 
nent New York publishing houses. No books 
issued earlier than July 1 are allowed on the 
shelves. But the shelves, which extend around 
the walls of a large, old-fashioned front and 
back parlor, are crowded. 

Meanwhile there is an ever-increasing num- 
ber of books about books. “Modern English 
Literature,” by the Hon. Edmond Gosse, the 
Trinity College, Cambridge, critic and pleas- 
ant essayist, is announced by the Appletons. 
And Henry Holt and Co. are about to offer 
“An Introduction to American Literature,” by 
Henry S. Pancoast, while the Macmillans an- 
nounce “A Text Book of American Litera- 
ture,” by Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of 
Literature in Wellesley College. J. L. W. 


=“J. F. Millet and Rustic Art,” by Henry 
Naegly, will be published very shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Among the letters contained 
in the volume are several from Millet’s mother 
and grandmother, which throw light on the 
early privations of the painter’s life. It con- 
tains also a photographic portrait of Millet, 
taken in his rustic dress, just before his death. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Cuicaco, December 10, 1897. 

“What Maisie Knew,” the book which Mr. 
Henry James confided to a Chicago publisher, 
is one of the most remarkable novels that has 
been printed in English for these many years. 
The scheme is revolting, the style is tortuous 
and sometimes involved, and the method is 
not without monotony. Yet the book is mag- 
nificent. It triumphs over its faults and glo- 
ries in them, making them seem necessary to 
its success. No one but Henry James could 
have followed through its subtle variations the 
development of a character like Maisie’s. No 
one but he could have shown the action of op- 
posing elements upon it, could have suggested 
their influence—the ebb and flow of it, the at- 
traction and the recoil. It is the growth of a 
soul which he describes. We see it develop 
under his hand as naturally, as independently 
as a flower, and it is as exquisite. Growing 
out of the mud, it is yet uncontaminated by it. 
The awakening of Maisie’s knowledge of evil 
is also the awakening of the beauty of her 
character. The wonderful delicacy of this pic- 
ture of it is beyond praise. It is intricately, 
subtly, richly imaginative, with a sympathy 
which looks deep into human nature and is 
sensitive to its lightest fluctuations. Only a 
poet could have wrought this fine artistic pro- 
duct out of such materials and made us be- 
lieve in its essential purity. Maisie is an origi- 
nal and vivid creation, and in spite of her ex- 
periences and her acute perceptions, she is 
always a child. The light of the morning is 
inher eyes. Yet through this childishness and 
her pitiful knowledge of things usually hidden, 
she rises to a simple and beautiful sacrifice of 
herself, which forms the climax and ample 
justification of the book. It is not one to be 
lightly or carelessly read; for though the au- 
thor will be accused of prolixity, every word 
counts. Revolting as is the child’s environ- 
ment, there is nothing revolting, nothing in 
the least vulgar, in the manner of treating it. 
The author triumphs even over his subject, 
and brings purity out of the impure and no- 
bility out of dishonor. 

Two books by Chicago women have just 
been issued by Way and Williams. “Down Our 
Way” shows its author, Mrs. Mary Jameson 
Judah, to have affiliated with the South rather 
than with the West, but she is nevertheless 
partly a Chicagoan. Most of her stories are 
simple and quiet, but there is force behind 
them. One feels a certain grasp of the situa- 
tion. The author understands the life she de- 
scribes, and suggests it to us with quiet grace. 


“A Visible Sign” and “A Part of the New 
South” cover too much ground, perhaps, but 
tney have that merit. There are several amus- 
ing, ironical little stories about women’s clubs, 
and the most ambitious narrative dips into the 
conflict between labor and capital too super- 
ficially for the seriousness of the subject. Mrs. 
Judah is most at home in the South, and her 
most successful and charming bits of charac- 
terization are essentially Southern. “Pippins 
and Cheese,” by Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, is deco- 
rated with an effective cover by Frank Hazen- 
flug. The stories within it are as charming, 
as evanescent, as insubstantial as the title indi- 
cates. Grace is their most prominent attri- 
bute—the grace of utterance which one finds 
in “Dinner for Two” and “At Luncheon,” the 
grace of action in “The Stop-Gap,” the grace 
of suggestion in “Covers for Twelve.” In some 
of these the lightness of touch is exquisite, and 
these are artistically the most successful. Of 
the more serious ones, “The Blood Apple” is 
dramatic, even grewsome, but there is a thrill 
in it, and “A Mess of Pottage,” though a bit 
didactic, has a charming glimpse of an unnatu- 
rally independent young woman. 

“With a Pessimist in Spain” is also the 
work of a Chicago woman, Miss Mary F. 
Nixon. It is written in the lightest and airiest 
of styles. It is a very sketchy book of travels, 
with information reluctantly dragged in; one 
of the best things in it is the piquant inter- 
course between the pessimist and her friend. 
“A Group of French Critics,” by Mary Fisher, 
published by the same firm, A. C. McClurg 
and Company, is more serious. She writes 
with admirable sanity of Edward Scherer, Er- 
nest Bersot, Girardin, Doudan, and Gustave 
Planche. They are too little known on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the present book 
gives an excellent idea of their theories and 
achievements. The author quotes from these 
critics at some length and translates them 
well. 

During the month Way and Williams have 
published three books by Western writers. 
“Like a Gallant Lady,”by Kate M.Cleary, is a 
Nebraska story, a curious and unreal story of 
wild and reckless ranch life. Into this the 
gallant-lady descends, a little stiffly, a little un- 
naturally, and it is her experience in Nebraska 
which the book relates. It has an odd, origi- 
nal cover, which is, however, less attractive 
than the red and silver of “The Teacup Club,” 
by Eliza Armstrong. The latter is entirely 
and frankly frivolous—a light satire on women 
and their clubs. The dialogue—and the book 
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is written entirely in dialogue—has vivacity 
and sparkle, but there is not much originality 
in its irony, which is leveled at the conversa- 
tional faults and frivolities. Nevertheless the 
dash and liveliness of the book are entertain- 
ing. Charles F. Lummis’s new book, “The 
Enchanted Burro,” contains stories in a much 
more serious vein about New Mexico and 
Peru. He is rather too anxious to instruct his 
readers, but he knows his ground thoroughly, 
and he has a picturesque way of treating his 
picturesque material. 

Two of the most notable stories in the cur- 
rent magazines are written by Chicago men. 
“The Greatest of These,” with which Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller invades the Alflantic, is a 
whimsical tale, very individual, refreshingly 
unconventional. It will form one of a col- 
lection of short stories which Mr. Fuller will 
publish in the spring. “A Pension Love- 
Story” is Mr. Robert Herrick’s contribution 
in Scribner’s to the Christmas hilarity. 

Herbert S. Stone and Co. have been fortunate 
enough to secure all of the important books 
published by the firm of Stone and Kimball, of 
which Mr. Stone was the founder and senior 
partner. This arrangement, therefore, gives 
him his own again. The list includes the beau- 
tiful edition of Poe’s works, edited by Sted- 
man and Woodberry; Ibsen’s “John Gabriel 
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Borkman” and “Little Egolf;” Harold Fred- 
eric’s “Damnation of Theron Ware;’” books 
by Gilbert Parker, William Canton, Hamlin 


Garland, Davidson, Yeats, and others, and 
translations from Maeterlinck and Verlaine. 
This firm announces for early publication “A 
Realized Ideal,” by Julia Magruder; “Across 
the Salt Seas,” by John Bloundelle Burton, 
and a new novel by Robert Hichens, called 
“The Londoners.” The latter is said to be an 
amusing farcical comedy in the “Green Carna- 
tion” manner. It concerns itself with Mayfair, 
Ascot, and English country life, and describes 
the efforts of a society woman to get out of 
society. But it will be difficult even for Mr. 
Hichens to make light of so pathetic a subject. 
The most interesting announcement, however, 
is of two volumes of plays by George Bernard 
Shaw. They will contain the two fascinating 
plays which Richard Mansfield has made 
known to this country, “Arms and the Man” 
and “The Devil’s Disciple,” the one in which 
Sir Henry Irving has represented Napoleon 
in England, “The Man of Destiny,” and sev- 
eral others which have never been performed. 
The individuality of Mr. Shaw’s work is unap- 
proachable, inimitable. His humor has a 
charm which is as hard to analyze as it is im- 
possible to deny. But there is no desire for 
analysis when one is under its spell; one is 


content to be bewitched. 
EsconpDIbDo. 
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Mary F. Nixon. 

Miss Nixon, the author of “With a Pessj- 
mist in Spain,” is the daughter of Rev. J. H. 
Nixon, D. D., who was for a number of years 
pastor in Wilmington, Del. 


Mary F. Nixon. 


Miss Nixon has been writing forsome years, 
though this is her first book. She is a regular 
contributor to Godey’s Short Stories, The In- 
ter-Occan, Donahoe’s and other periodicals, and 
besides her short stories, the best of which are 
sketches of life in Spain and Italy, she has 
written a great many religious verses and vers 
de Societe, which have appeared constantly in 
Life, the New York Sun, Munsey’s and others. 

Miss Nixon spends most of her winters in 
Chicago, though she is too much of a trav- 
eler to belong to any one place. She is the 
younger sister of Isabel Whiteley, author of 
“The Falcon of Langeac,’ whose new book, 
“A Volunteer of Dauphiny,” is in preparation. 


Old Things. 


The old things are the best, even though time 
May dim the gilding, and the sheen grow dull: 
For on the crumbling wall the ivy clings, 
And in the heart the old flowers bud and bloom. 
For with the eld is rest; the gnarled tree, 
The house grown gray, the rooms all dull and dark, 
Are filled with visions, yea, and all the things old— 
Things that we once had and that now we miss— 
Old lovers, and the moon that rose of old, 
And flowers of blossom rare and subtle scent 
That raps them all with memories faint and sweet, 
Like linen old laid up in years gone by, 
In some old chest of cedar, with the flowers 
Of pale-faced lavender; and the faint light 
Comes to the eye that looks, the heart that longs, 
In holy dimness, thro’ the tears that fall. 

From “Songs of Flying Hours,” 

by Dr. Edward Willard Watson. 
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San Francisco, December, 1897. 


Doxey, who has established “The Sign of 
the Lark” as the insignia of his house, has done 
some notable publishing this season. One of 
the most beautiful of the volumes issued this 
winter contains the Sonnets of Jose-Marie de 
Heredia, done into English by Edward 
Robeson Taylor. Those who have had the 
pleasure of reading Dr. Taylor’s translations 
from “Les Trophees” will find the collection 
now given the public richly fulfilling the prom- 
ise of the earlier work, which was printed for 
private circulation only. Having, himself, a 
marked predilection for the sonnet, and an 
enthusiastic sympathy for the great Cuban, he 
has been enabled to perform a difficult task 
with marked success. Heredia’s sonnets are 
unique in the perfection of their art. The 
genius of the French language lends itself to 
the sonnet-form as the English can never do. 
In the construction of his sonnets Heredia has 
adhered strictly to the severities of his chosen 
form, and Dr. Taylor’s English versions fol- 
low rigidly the rhyme arrangement of the orig- 
inal. Despite, however, his hand “subdued to 
the thing in which he works,” he has Englished 
for us, and that to a rare degree, the exquisite 
art of the great poet, whom Edmund Gosse 
pronounces “probably the most remarkable 
now alive in Europe.” 

In marked contrast to the wonderful form 
and finish of the work which Dr. Taylor has 
given us, is Yone Noguchi’s new little book of 
lines, “The Voice of the Valley.” An exceed- 
ingly lovely piece of book-making it, too, hails 
from “The Sign of the Lark,” and is intro- 
duced by Charles Warren Stoddard and illus- 
trated by William Keith. Unquestionably, 
Mr. Noguchi is growing. He has yet to 
orient himself, and despite his present western 
loves and apparent tendencies, one cannot 
help feeling that his final turning will be to- 
wards the genius of his own land. The Jap- 
anese dreamer has been in the Yosemite, and 
this book is the expression of what the Valley 
taught him. It would be interesting could we 
separate the singer from his song sufficiently 
to learn w hether this young Japanese lad has 
really given our western world the fullest 
characterisation we have yet‘had of this mar- 
velous haunt of nature, or whether a part of 
the mysticism of his lines may not lie in his 
unfamiliar and impressive use of familiar 
words. English is to him a difficult language, 
and some of his combinations are certainly 
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extraordinary; it is possible that were his ex- 
pression more within accepted usages, his 
feeling might prove to be more nearly akin to 
our own than it now seems. The lines are 
essentially the record of sensations. Of 
thought, there is apparently nothing to record. 
Noguchi is a dreamer, rather than a thinker, 
but the uplift of his dreams, for those who 
vield themselves to it in the reading, is gen- 
uine. The influence of Walt Whitman upon 
his feeling for life, and upon his forms of ex- 
pression, is even more noticeable than it is in 
his previous work, but while he has almost 
outgrown his earlier habit, the habit of Whit- 
man, as well, of dropping into definiteness of 
expression destructive to the poetic form, the 
present work is on the whole more clearly de- 
fined than any of his earlier poems. It is, in 
fact,so much in advance of anything that he 
has done before this as to quicken, definitely, 
our interest in what he may do in the future. 

A book that all bookish people will take 
pleasure in is William Henry Hudson’s charm- 
ing memoranda of “Idle Hours in a Library.” 
In these attractive essays Professor Hudson 
has achieved the hard task of being scholarly 
without being scholastic. The literary touch 
is manifest upon every page; the academic 
touch is nowhere visible. Literary folk will 
find the book exceedingly pleasant. 

A new periodical is promised in the near 

future. Mr. Horace A. Redfield announces 
that he will shortly begin to issue a weekly 
journal of arts, literature and society, to be 
called Artistic Life. Meantime he has pub- 
lished an elaborate prospectus, with a cover by 
Gelett Burgess, and headings by Mathews. 
He prints an imposing array of names of lead- 
ing thinkers, artists and writers of the Coast, 
who have pledged their support to the new 
venture. The literary department is to be 
under the guidance of Bertha Monroe Rickoff, 
well-known as a critic. The prospectus as it 
stands gives the impression that the forth- 
coming journal is to be the exponent, rather 
than the expression of artistic life, on the 
Coast, and this would seem to make its future 
problematic. There is a field for a journal of 
literature and art, out here, but scarcely for 
one about literature and art. 

The Book Guild has made its customary an- 
nual venture; this time a volume of verse by 
Gen. Lucius Harwood Foote. General Foote’s 
verse is nearly always of a facile, pleasing sort 
—a sort well adapted to the entertainment of 
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personal friends, of whom he has doubtless a 
circle large enough to absorb the edition 
which has been printed for the Guild in the 
best style of the Roycroft Shop, makers of 
beautiful books; but whether the Guild, in 
standing sponsor for the book, has materially 
advanced its avowed purpose to further the 
cause of art and letters in California, is an 
open question. 

A new book of stories by David Starr Jor- 
dan is announced for early publication. Presi- 
dent Jordan is a capital story-teller, and this 
new volume is to be a book of queer stories 
told to children; selected, corrected and illus- 
trated by children. It is to be called “The 
Book of Knight and Barbara.” 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company will soon 
issue a new novel by Virna Woods. 

ADELINE — 
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Present Joy. 


O heart, beat swiftly! that there may 

No least allotted part 
Of happiness elude thee; nay, 
Seize quickly that thou canst, nor stay 

Too long in quest of greater, when 
The spring so surely wears away, 
The summer skies grow cold and gray, 
And chill night cometh after day, 

Beat swifter, then, 
O heart! 


For since fleet sorrow still pursues, 
All gladness to destroy; 
Since wintry winds wait but to bruise 
And break the foolish flower whose 
Bright-petaled buds too late unfold; 
Oh! therefore no faint ray refuse 
Of warmth or light, but rather choose 
Each gleam to cherish, lest thou lose 
Thy little hold 


Of joy. 


And if it be so given thee 
In anywise to taste 
The brimming crystal purity 
Of life’s deep springs, not listlessly 
Let their clear stream go by, but speed 
To sip its sweets while sweet they be; 
For slipping on they seek the sea, 
The years roll past, and presently 
There is no need 
To haste. 
From “One Way to the Woods,” 


by Evaleen Stein. 


==The third and fourth volumes of “Gossip 
of the Century” are announced for early pub- 
lication by the Macmillan Company, under the 
title of “Social Hours with Celebrities,” by 


the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. These two vol- 
umes are edited by the author’s sister, Miss R. 
H. Busk, and contain sixty-six illustrations, 
whose range from Renan to Zola, and from 
Louis Philippe to Cartouche, give some idea 
of the scope of the text. 


In the midst of holiday book buying as we 
write this—and such a wealth of rich bindings 
and prints and reprints as have done what 
their makers intended they should do—led to 
very liberal purchasing by the throng. But 
these are not “new books.” Among the new 
“brain children,” as a correspondent calls 
them, these have led in numbers of copies 
sold—are the talked-about books of the mo- 
ment: . 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

“Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. 

“Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” 
2 vols., $0.00. 

“Lochinvar,” by S. R. Crockett, $1.10. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 

“Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories,” 
by Marion Harland, $2.25. 

“Corleone,” A Tale of Sicily, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, $1.35. ; 

“His Grace of Osmonde,” by Francis Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 

“Captains Courageous,’ by Rudyard 
$1.10. 

At Wanamaker’s, New York: 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

“Farthest North,” by Fridtjof Nansen, $7.50. 

“Alfred, Lord Tennyson,’ A Memoir by his son, 
2 vols., $9.00. 

“His Grace of Osmonde,” 
Burnett, $1.10. 

“A Lady of Quality,” 
nett. $1.10. 7 

“Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. 

“Corleone,” A Tale of Sicily, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, $1.35. ; a 

“Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories, 
by Marion Harland, $2.25. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. ; 

At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

“Tn the Permanent Way,” by Flora Annie Steel, 


$1.10. 
“Dariel,’ by R. D. Blackmore, $1.35. 
“His Grace of Osmonde,” by Francis Hodgson 


Burnett, $1.10 
by Mabel Osgood Wright and 


A Memoir by his son, 


by John 


Kipling, 


by Francis Hodgson 


by Francis Hodgson Bur- 


“Citizen Bird,” 
Elliot Coues, $1.35. 

“The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by Mrs. 
James T. Fields, $1.10. 

“Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” 
2 vols., $9.00. 

“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by 
Frederic C. Kenyon, $3.00. 

“The Story of Gladstone’s Life, 
Carthy, $4.50. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 

“Joan of Arc,” by M. Boutet de Monvel, $2.25. 

“London,” As Seen by C. D. Gibson, $2.75. 
$ “This Country of Ours,” by Benjamin Harrison, 
1.10. 


A Memoir by his son, 


” by Justin Me- 
by John 





Scribner’s will run two notable serials dur- 
ing the coming year—one by Thomas Nelson 
Page, which opens in the South and pictures 
social life before the war; the other by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, entitled “The Story of the Revo- 
lution,” beginning with a picture of the social 
conditions in Philadelphia in 1774. The Gon- 
court Circle of French literary men is depicted 
by Aline Gorren, and Lloyd Osbourne con- 
tributes a South Sea Island story, entitled 
“The Queen versus Billy.” 

Among the excellent reading matter to be 
found in current Arena the following are the 
more important features: “Freedom and Its 
Opportunities,” which opens the number, by 
Governor Rogers, of Washington State; “Our 
Interstate Protective Tariffs,’ by James J. 
Wait; “Our Friends, the Enemy,” by John D. 
Spence; “James G. Clark, the American Lau- 
reate of Labor,” by B. O. Flower; and “Trib- 
utes to Henry George,” by American bards. 

Harper’s leading feature is the first instal- 
ment of “Roden’s Corner,” by Henry Seton 
Merriman. The illustrations, including colored 
frontispiece, are by T. de Thulstrup. Other 
contributors to fiction are Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood, Octave Thanet, Clara Maynard Par- 
ker and F. A. Mitchell. An article entitled “A 
Group of Players,’ by Lawrence Hutton, 
gives a view of as many as six great Ameri- 
can actors. “Massai’s Crooked Tail” is an ar- 
ticle written and illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington. 

McClure’s for January contains the first of a 
series of articles by Herbert E. Hamblen de- 
scribing, from fifteen years’ personal experi- 
ence, the daily life and disasters of a railroad 
workman. It gives his experience as a brake- 
man in the yard and on the road. The papers 
are illustrated with drawings from life by W. 
D. Stevens. Of great interest is a character 
sketch of Mark Twain by Robert Barr. A 
character study of Boutet de Monvel, the dis- 
tinguished painter of children, with repro- 
ductions of many of his best drawings and 
paintings, is the artistic feature. The chapter 
of Charles A. Dana’s “Reminiscences of Men 
and Events of the Civil War,” gives Mr. 
Dana’s experiences and observations in daily 
life with Grant through the siege and at the 
fall of Vicksburg. The new Zenda novel by 
Anthony Hope, opens admirably. Mr. C. D. 
Gibson’s full page illustration is excellent, 
both In apprehension and in execution. There 
is to be one with each instalment. 


The continuation of “A Brief History of 
Our Late War with Spain” is a prominent 
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feature in current issue of The Cosmopolitan. ’ 
It is a suppositious case, anonymously writ- 
ten, but graphically told, this instalment be- 
ing descriptive of an attack on Quebec. II- 
lustrations are drawn by Frank H. Schell. 
The general plan of the Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity is most comprehensively explained, em- 
bracing conditions and methods of registra- 
tion, diagrams of study courses, methods of 
study and instruction, etc. 


The current issue of Munsey’s is a strong fic- 
tion number, containing opening chapters of 
serials by Stanley J. Weyman and Max Pem- 
berton, under titles of “The Castle Inn” and 
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‘** Hildegarde Grahame, in the name of all that’s wonderful !’” 


Estes and Lauriat. From ‘‘ Hildegarde’s Harvest.” 
“The Woman of Kronstadt;” a translation of 
a short story by Henry K. Sienkiewicz, entitled 
“The Organist of Ponikila,” and concluding 
chapters of Hall Caine’s story, ‘‘The Chris- 
tian.’’ Francois Xavier Winterhalter, the 
Franco-German artist, is the subject of the 
‘‘Famous Portrait Painters’’ series, and eight 
reproductions of his paintings of royalties 
embellish the article. 

In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly “Mexico 
As It Is” is discussed by Frederick Stone Dan- 
iel, and ““Women and the Cuban Revolution” 
by Susan Morse Perry. The third paper of 
the Andrew Jackson series deals with the 
“Military Heroes of Jackson’s Time.” The 
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Presbyterians are discussed by Rev. D. J. Mc- 
Millan in the “Religious Denominations of 
America” series. Charles Thomas Logan 
writes a descriptive article on “Fair Cincin- 
nati, the Queen City of the West,” and its 
many attractions. 

Marmaduke Humphrey contributes to Go- 
dey’s the second paper on “Triumphs in Ama- 
teur Photography,” and George C. Lay the 
first paper on “The Preliminary Period of the 
American Revolution.” “Our Distant Col- 
ony,” Alaska, is reviewed by Josephine Lewis 
Bannister. There are as many as eight con- 
tributors to the fiction of the number, and 
Beatrice Sturges writes “The Story of St. 
Agnes.” 

Outing opens with a poem bearing the ap- 
propriate title “Bells of the Season.” Other 
timely contributions are: “A New Year’s Day 
at Ski Run,” “Jack Frost Through the Cam- 
era,” and “Ice Yachting Up-to-Date.” It also 
contains a variety of articles on rabbit hunt- 
ing, tarpon fishing and wheeling, as well as a 
number of short stories. 

Henry Willard French is the author of Lip- 
pincott’s complete novel, “John Olmsted’s 
Nephew,” the scene of which is laid in Brook- 
lyn. There are practical articles on “The 
Eastern Shore,” “Irrigation from Under 
Ground,” and “Some Botanic Gardens.” “A 
Detective Who Detected” is a short story by 
Philip G. Hubert. 


Peterson’s table of contents gives promise of 
much to interest, as is apparent from the fol- 
lowing enumeration of its leading features. 
Bushrod C. Washington writes about Mt. Ver- 
non; Theodore F. Wolfe, “Literary Shrines 
of Hartford;” Will M. Clemens, the first in- 
stalment of a life of John Brown; “The Tele- 
graph,” by G. W. Simonson, in the “Ameri- 
can Inventions” series. Among the contribu- 
tors to fiction are Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison and Amelia E. Barr. 

The table of contents of the Pocket Magazine 
shows the usual number of short stories and 
able contributors, of which Clinton Ross heads 
the list with “The Breakfast at General Ar- 
nold’s.” “Jack Hannaford” is contributed by 
S. Baring-Gould, and “Under Fire” by Duf- 
field Osborne. 
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ENGLISH. 


The Cosmopolis is composed of English, 
French and German text, and deals with lit- 
erary, political, artistic and scientific move- 
ments in foreign countries. The December 
number opens with a story by I. Zangwill, en- 
titled “From a Mattress Grave.” Sketches of 
the life of Heinrich Heine, the celebrated Ger- 
man lyric poet and critic, appear in English, 
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French and German text by as many contribu- 
tors—namely, Edward Dowden, Edouard Rod 
and Karl Frenzel. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Chautauquan frontispiece is a portrait of 
Lessing, the German dramatist and critic, and 
Joseph Forster writes a sketch of his life, 
Three other contributions deal with Germany: 
“The City of Berlin,” with ten illustrations, by 
Emily M. Burbank; “The Geographical Posi- 
tion of Germany,” by Cyrus C. Adams; and 
“The Sovereigns'of Italy in Germany,” by E. 
Arbib. Charles M. Harvey writes an article 
on “Ohio in National Affairs,” accompanied 
by thirteen portraits of her prominent men of 
political affairs; and Guild A. Copeland “The 
Fishing Industry of the United States.” 

“Some Socialist and Anarchist Views of 
Education,” by Charles H. Matchett, Benja- 
min R. Tucker, Lucien Sanial and Gertrude 
B. Kelly, heads the list of contributions to the 
Educational Review. “School-building in New 
York City” is by C. B. J. Snyder, and “Educa- 
tion in Hawaii” by F. B. Dressler. “Fatigue 
in School-children” and “The Age at Which 
Children Leave School” are articles that 


should interest parents and teachers. 


FAMILY. 


The cover of the Ladies’ Home Journal is a 
portrait of Mrs. McKinley seated in the White 
House conservatory. In the same number is 
a composition of Sousa’s dedicated to Mrs. 
McKinley, entitled “The Lady of the White 
House.” Much interest is attached to the sec- 
ond paper on the “Experiences of a Cabinet 
Member’s Wife,” with illustrations by T. de 
Thulstrup. Lilian Bell writes of her “First 
Days in Paris.” The page devoted to young 
men gives excellent advice from five eminent 
preachers concerning “A Young Man’s Re- 
ligious Life.” 

We note the enlargement of the Demorest 
Magazine, which will continue throughout the 
year. The large variety of articles on fashion, 
art, physical culture, home furnishing, the 
stage, and cooking make it a most valuable 
magazine for the home. A distinctive feature 
is an article entitled “Great Gold Discoveries,” 
by Earl W. Mayo, and deals with discoveries 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
illustrated with seventeen pictures. 


In Table Talk Mary Ronald tells of “Small 
Economies,” Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell of “Use- 
ful Scraps,” and Mrs. M. C. Myers’s “New Bill 
of Fare” is full of useful suggestions. “Old 
Plantation Dinners,” by Calvin D. Wilson; 
“Timely Aids in Illness,” by Dora M. Mor- 
rell, and “Creole Recipes,” are among the 
other subject titles. 
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Life of Ernest Renan. 


By Madame James Darmesteter (A. Mary F. 
binson). With portrait. 282 pp. 12mo, 
by mail, $1.22. : 

Madame Darmesteter has produced with 
exquisite tact an admirably proportioned 
sketch of Renan’s life, and added some criti- 
cisms of his work. No one could be in a bet- 
ter position to act as mediator between Renan 
and the English public, which never perhaps 
took him quite so seriously as Frenchmen did 
in Paris. She is a poet, and it needs a poet’s 
instinct to appreciate some sides of Renan’s 
complex nature. She is sufficient of a scholar 
to judge a scholar’s work, sufficient of a Paris- 
ian to appreciate the part played by the scholar 
in French affairs, sufficient of a Londoner to 
select those aspects of a scholar’s life that 
alone would interest the English public. The 
result is quite a polished gem of biography, 
superior in its kind to any attempt that has 
been made of recent years in England, where 
we seem to think that the more important the 
personality the larger the number of volumes 
is needed to bury it. 

For the early years the task was not diffi- 
cult. Renan’s own “Souvenirs” and the re- 
cently published account of his sister afford 
ample material, which only needs judicious se- 
lection. The tale of the years which elapsed 
before he found his true vocation, the scepti- 
cism independently arrived at by his sister 
(who was so much to him), the growing at- 
traction towards Semitic philology, the final 
struggles between conscience and vocation— 
all these are told adequately enough within the 
compass of a few pages. 

The friendship with M. Berthelot and its 
effects in the placing of Science on the throne 
just vacated by Religion form the subject of 
the second of the four parts into which the 
biography is appropriately divided. The in- 
fluence of M. Berthelot’s father, a Socialistic 
doctor, chimed in with the events of 1848 to 
make Renan adopt the Socialistic ideal and 
then to drop it when disillusionized by the 
conduct of the Paris mob. His somewhat 
curious theory that humanity exists solely for 
the purpose of producing the intellectual elite 
seems to date from this period. 

What comes out most effectively in this 
description of the early life of Renan is the 
enormous influence upon his career of that re- 
markable character, his sister. Not only did 
she help to support him financially during the 
struggle which elapsed after he had abandoned 
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the idea of the priesthood and not yet attained 
a firm position in the world of letters, but she 
had arrived at a freedom of opinion long be- 
fore he did, and could thus be a support to 
him during the struggle of his thought with 
the great world-problems. Her taste was in 
many ways superior to his own, and she 
helped to tone down that tendency to irony 
and persiflage which, when her influence was 
withdrawn, formed the most serious weakness 
in Renan’s style. One might almost credit her 
with supplying the manly element in Renan’s 
nature and methods. But, as Madame Dar- 
mesteter very subtly points out, amid all his 
seeming flabbiness there was a fund of Breton 
doggedness which ultimately enabled him to 
have his own way in all the things that count. 


The remainder of the volume deals with 
Renan’s life as author; but the distinction of 
this work consists in the admirable way in 
which the events of the life and the tone of 
the books are shown to react on one another. 
Each of the literary exploits is appraised with 
a firmness of criticism which is surprising 
from one who can scarcely claim to be an ex- 
pert in any of the themes with which Renan’s 
versatile pen dealt. In particular, Madame 
Darmesteter sees clearly that the fundamental 
weakness of “The Life of Christ” is its want 
of scholarship. Her chapter, to, on Renan’s 
curious intrusion into contemporary politics is 
one of the most charming in the book. 


In dealing with Renan’s very varied produc- 
tion during the remainder of his life, Madame 
Darmesteter gives in almost every case the 
controlling ideas of each of his works. It is 
quite remarkable with what skill she has 
summed up the substance of a bulky volume 
in a few lines. But still more striking is the 
virile power of her comments upon these 
views. Biography in her hands becomes like 
poetry, a criticism of life, and not alone a criti- 
cism of a life. Her comments, in particular, 
on the “Fragments Philosophiques,” the “Ec- 
clesiastes,” and the “Drames Philosophiques,”’ 
say in each case the right thing in the right 
way. She even solves the problem of that 
highly enigmatic production the “Abbesse de 
Jouarre.” 


Madame Darmesteter produces her effects 
as a rule by a line here and a line there, which 
ultimately make up quite a living portraiture. 
It is only rarely that she formally discusses 
the qualities of Renan’s mind or character, but 
when she does the result is equally enlighten- 
ing. London Academy. 
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The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 


By Justin McCarthy, author of “A History of Our 
Own Times,’ etc. Illustrated. 436 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.85. 

“The task I have set myself,” says Mr. Jus- 
tin McCarthy, “is to tell as well as I can the 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s life. I am not en- 
engaged at present in a history of the days in 
Parliament or out of it during Mr. Gladstone’s 
lifetime. I shall therefore give an account of 
public events only as they serve to illuminate 
the story of that one great career.” 

Mr. McCarthy has learned from Macaulay 
the art of telling a story swiftly, vividly and 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
(From a painting by George Hayter.) 


Copyright 1897, by The Maemillan Company, From “ The Story of Gladstone's Life.’ 


picturesquely. He has many of the tricks of 
Macaulay’s style. He has not, indeed, its 
over decorated and occasionally garish rhet- 
oric. But he has the short, crisp, assertive 
sentences, the sparkling epigrams, the effec- 
tive contrasts, the telling emphasis on truths 
that sometimes drop into truisms and some- 
times explode into paradoxes—in short, all 
that Dr. Holmes, with an almost forgivable 
pun, once described as “the Macaulay flowers 
of literature.” At the close McCarthy says: 
“T do not know whether English parliamentary 


history records greater doings of any man, 
In different paths of political work other men 
may have been as great as he. So far as one 
can judge by the writings of contemporaries, 
there may have been orators and debaters in 
Parliament equal to him. Probably Fox was 
his equal in parliamentary debate. The elder 
Pitt was probably as great an orator as Mr, 
Gladstone. The younger Pitt was probably 
his equal in the statelier forms of declama- 
tion. But not Fox nor Chatham nor William 
Pitt had anything like Mr. Gladstone’s capac- 
ity for constructive legislation, and the re- 
sources of information possessed by Fox or 

Chatham or Pitt were poor indeed 

when compared with that store- 

house of knowledge which sup- 

plied Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual 

capacity.” N. Y. Herald. 


Modern Mythology. 


By Andrew Lang. 212 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


The controversy between Pro- 
fessor Max Muller and Mr. An- 
drew Lang, as the representatives 
respectively of the philological and 
anthropological methods of mytho- 
logical interpretation, will no doubt 
in the end result in a clear gain to 
science, as all controversies of the 
kind do where both disputants re- 
spect each other and themselves, 
and seek only the truth which 
probably lies between them; but in 
the reader who does not move very 
freely or very joyously among 
myths of the dawn or among cus- 
toms and ideas of many races of 
savages, it is apt to engender a cer- 
tain feeling of weariness. But, as 
Professor Max Miller has scatter- 
ed his criticisms of Mr. Lang and 
the school he represents over more 
than 800 pages of his “Contribu- 
tions to the Science of Myth 
ology,” it is only natural, and cer- 
tainly quite excusable, that Mr. Lang should 
in the present volume permit himself just 200 
pages of temperate and respectful rejoinder. 
Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. Few 
critics can pretend to rival the Professor in 
the philological field or Mr. Lang in the an- 
thropological. Et vitula tu dignus et hic is the 
only verdict we can venture to pronounce. 
We confess that our own sympathies, what- 
ever they may be worth, are, on the whole, 
rather with Mr. Lang than with the Professor. 
The anthropological method may be more dif 
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ficult of application than its rival, and more 
likely to lead the student who applies it to mis- 
take analogy for identity, but it seems to us, 
nevertheless,to be the sounder and more philo- 
sophical of the two. Probably the true method 
is one which takes all it can from philology 
without despising whatever anthropology can 
do for it, or, conversely, takes all it can from 
anthropology without neglecting whatever aid 
philology can afford it. Probably, also, both 
disputants would accept this definition, and in 
that case there would seem to be little room 
for prolonged controversy between them. 


Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 


The powder here required would seem to 
be that described by Sir Kenelm Digby in his 
famous treatise “On the Cure of Wounds by 
the Powder of Sympathy”; and Professor Max 
Miller must be hard to appease if his philo- 
logical wounds are not healed by the sympa- 
thetic respect which inspires Mr. Lang’s pages 
and breathes so gracefully in his conclusion: 

“Much more might be said on a book of 
nearly goo pages. Many points might be 
taken, ‘Much praise (were mine worth any- 
thing) might be given; but I have had but one 
object—to defend the method of anthropology 
from a running or dropping fire of criticism 
which breaks out in many points all along the 
line, through ‘‘Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology.” If my answer be desultory and 
wandering, remember the sporadic sharp- 
shooting of the adversary! For adversary we 
must consider Mr. Max Miiller, so long as we 
use different theories to different results. If I 
am right, if he is wrong, in our attempts to 
untie this old Gordian knot, he loses little in- 
deed. That fame of his, the most steady and 
brilliant light of all which crown the brows of 
contemporary scholars, is the well-earned re- 
ward, not of mythological lore nor of cunning 
fence in controversy, but of wide learning and 
exquisitely luminous style. 

“I trust that I have imputed no unfairness, 
made no charge of conscious misrepresenta- 
tion (to accidents of exposition we are all lia- 
ble), have struck no foul blow, hazarded no 
discourteous phrase. If I have done so I am 
thereby even more than in my smattering of 
unscholarly learning, an opponent more abso- 
lutely unworthy of the Right Hon. Professor 
than I would fain believe myself.” 

London Times. 


=A portion of one of A. Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard stories, which are published 
by D. Appleton and Co., is to be issued in 

faised print for the use of the blind. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe—Mrs. Field’s 
Life of Her. 


The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by Annie 
Fields. With a portrait. 406 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Mrs. Beecher, the mother of John Beecher, 
one of Davenport’s company of colonists, 
“was a good woman, and useful to the com- 
pany,” says Mrs. James T. Fields in the open- 
ing chapter of her “Life and Letters of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe,” and the words describe 
every woman of the line down to the author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” minister’s daughter, 
minister’s wife, and sister of six ministers, as 
she described herself to Frederick Douglass. 

At the age of twelve Mrs. Stowe was sent 
to her sister Catharine’s school, at Hartford, 
where she studied Latin and amused herself 
by writing a play, with one of Nero’s courtiers 
for the hero. Upon this diversion sister Cath- 
arine pounced, and set her to discipline her 
mind on Butler’s “Analogy,” and to teach 
girls of her own age, keeping just one chapter 
in advance of her pupils. She began to study 
French and Italian, and became a Christian, 
converted by one of her father’s sermons on 
the love of Christ, but at that time self-exam- 
ination was carried to a distracting pitch, and 
it was many years before her kindred and 
friends permitted her to become tranquil and 
happy in her religion. 

In Cincinnati Harriet won the first reward 
for literary work, a prize of $50 offered by one 
Western magazine for a story, and she joined 
a literary cluh, wherein she found stimulus, 
but she describes the family life at this time 
as “replete with moral oxygen—full charged 
with intellectual electricity.” 

Her marriage to Professor Stowe, whose 
first wife, Eliza Tyler, had been her friend, 
transferred her allegiance rather than gave her 
any freedom from care. He went to Europe 
in a few months, and she spent the autumn 
and winter in writing papers, keeping a jour- 
nal for him and in learning to be an Abolition- 
ist. 

Mrs. Field quotes a lively description of her 
attempts to write, sitting between her kitchen 
table and dresser, and directing her cook 
meanwhile. 

The story of the removal to Brunswick,with 
its vexations and delays, and of the arduous 
life there, opens the way to the writing of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and in the autumn of 
the year of its publication she told her broth- 
er’s parishioner, Mrs. John T. Howard, that 
the whole book came before her in visions, 
and that she put them in words. The scene 
of Uncle Tom’s death was written at Andover, 
whither she and her husband had gone to ar- 
range the details of their housekeeping, he 
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having accepted an appointment in the semi- 
nary. 

The wonderful story of the book’s success, 
of her visits to England, Scotland and Europe, 
are perfectly well known and need no repeti- 
tion, but the fire and energy with which she 
entered into the abolition cause are shown by 
the immense mass of her correspondence, 
public and private. 


So the busy double, nay, treble, life, as 
homemaker, woman of political affairs, and 
literary woman, went on until in 
1893, she wrote to Mrs. Howard 8 
that she was “in something the 
condition of a silkworm who had 
spun out all his silk, and can spin 
no more unless he has some fresh — 
mulberry leaves. When I reach : 
the ‘golden shores,’ where grow 
the trees of life, there I may be 
able to renew the happy friend- 
ships with those who have gone 
before and may come after me to 
that happy land.” 

Finally, she says to Mrs. How- 
ard: 

“My sun has set. The time of 
work for me is over. I have 
written all my words and thought 
all my thoughts, and now I rest 
me in the flickering light of the 
dying embers, in a rest so pro- 
found that the voice of an old 
friend arouses me but momentar- 
ily, and I drop back again into 
repose. * * * Since the going 
home of my dear brother Henry, 
our country has not sustained 
such a loss as this of Phillips 
Brooks. He was one of the truly 
great ones of this earth, great in 
the noble simplicity of his life and 
character.” 

She died July 1, 1896, and so 
great was the volume of matter 
then published in regard to her 
that one would hardly have ex- 
pected much to remain, but in 
preparing this book Mrs. Fields 
was allowed to use letters never 
before given to the world, besides 
having the advantage of personal knowledge. 
No woman could escape the contagion of en- 
thusiasm itself, and Mrs. Fields has eyes for 
all the many admirable sides of her character, 
so that her story will equally delight the abol- 
itionist, the lover of “Old-town Folks,” and 
“The Minister’s Wooing,” and those who will 
find in its heroine an excellent realization of 
that phophecy of King Lemuel “which his 
mother taught him.” N. Y. Times. 


L, C. Page and Company. 
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An Enemy to the King. 


From the Recently Discovered Memoirs of the Sieur de 
la Tournoire. By R. N. Stephens. Illustrated 
by H. De M. Young. 459 pp. 12mo, 90 cents: 
by mail, $1.06. 

Robert Neilson Stephens returns a crushing 
answer to the critics who have persistently al- 
leged that the inspiration of his successful ro- 
mantic drama, “An Enemy to the King,”came 
from Stanley Weyman. He has turned his 
play into a novel, and shown that for ingenuity 


*** Are we in time, my Captain?’”’ 
From ‘‘An Enemy to the King.” 


of construction, for knowledge of the period 
of Huguenot persecution in France, and for 
the graphic vigor and narrative impulse of his 
style he need be under no obligation to Mr. 


Weyman. His own equipment is sufficient 
Of course, the main plot and the conversations 
follow closely the play in which Mr. E. H. 
Sothern starred exclusively last season. But 
a great deal of new matter has been added not 
only of description, but dialogue and_ inet 
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dents. The form of narration is autobiograph- 
ical. The first chapter serves to introduce the 
gallant young Sieur de Tournoire, the Hugue- 
not captain, who is the hero. The final chap- 
ter takes up the story where the play ends, and 
shows how bravery and true love met their 
due reward. “An Enemy to the King” was 
brilliant as a play; it is equally brilliant as a 
romantic novel. That is high praise, for the 
gift of dramatic writing is not often accom- 
panied by narrative faculty. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Quest of Happiness. 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of “Human 
Intercourse,” etc. 187 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 


This book contains the last work of a noble 
life. It was left in an unfinished condition, 
yet it is not, in the ordinary sense, fragmen- 
tary, inasmuch as each chapter is complete in 
itself, while forming part of a carefully-plan- 
ned work, just as the separate chapters of 
“The Intellectual Life” are detachable. “The 
Quest of Happiness” is the supplement and 
complement of “The Intellectual Life” and 
“Human Intercourse.” Stimulating and in- 
spiring beyond measure is this triology, in 
which a spirit that is serene and aloof from 
either optimism or pessimism as a philosophic 
creed reveals itself as a teacher, proclaiming 
with the voice of authority adherence only to 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are good, better, best. The charm of style, in 
which we catch the rhythm and cadence of 
poetry and find the wit and grace and fancy 
and perception of beauty that are the gifts of 
the muses, though Hamerton failed as a poet, 
is the great antiseptic that will preserve the 
message of courage and contentment for re- 
mote posterity. 

Two quotations will best describe the book. 
The first is from the excellent introduction by 
M. R. F. Gilman: “In the ‘Quest of Happi- 
ness’ we have the final word of an artist-poet, 
who was developed by the varied and disap- 
pointing experiences of life into a philosopher. 
This, his last message to mankind, is one of 
encouragement. Yet it was written when he 
was held in the clutches of a mortal disease, 
and knew that he was nearing the end of life. 
With a strong sense of the imperfection and 
uncertainty of all things earthly, Hamerton at- 
tempted to direct the feet of those who were 
to come after him toward a goal which he 
knew his own feet would not reach. He paused 
—almost at the gate of the other world—to 
reflect upon the abundant provision for our 
happiness in this world, and upon our ingrati- 
tude in being dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment of the feast and the shortness of the ban- 


quet.”” The book, in its present form, was re- 
written by the author when he had almost 
finished the work as he had originally planned 
it. Acting at first exclusively on the theory 
that all unhappiness is caused by the non- 
exercise of natural faculties, he became con- 
vinced in progressing that the real law of hap- 
piness is both positive and negative; that men 
should find contentment as much in their ex- 
emption from pain and particular annoyances 
as in the gratification of their just desires. 
This theory should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the second quotation, which is from 
Mr. Hamerton’s own preface, for, unlike most 
authors, he seems to have begun his book by 
writing a comprehensive preface. “I know by 
my own experience and by the experience of 
many others that the provision for our happi- 
ness, even in this world, is most abundant, and 
that we can generally enjoy it on two condi- 
tions, the first of which is that we learn to 
accept contentedly a sort of felicity that does 
not correspond with our ideal notions of what 
ought to be, and the second that we make the 
best of the present without requiring of it that 
it shall be the future also. The discontented 
class of minds that are found in all ranks of 
society are like guests invited to a sumptuous 
and superabundant banquet who are out of 
temper because the arrangements are not ex- 
actly what they would have made if the order- 
ing of it had been intrusted to themselves, and 
also because their invitation, though the hour 
of departure is not precisely fixed, is yet not 
absolutely without limits. It seems to me that 
there is an obvious inconsistency in being dis- 
satisfied with the arrangements and with the 
shortness of the hospitality at the same time, 
since if the arrangements are so defective it 
may be as well that the banquet should not be 
indefinitely prolonged.” Hamerton had his 
own share of vexations and trials in life, and 
he came to realize the fact that happiness 
comes in a form different from the one striven 
for or expected without being any the less 
real or enjoyable. Philadelphia Press. 


Bereaved. 


Let me come in where you sit weeping,—aye, 

Let me, who have not any child to die, 

Weep with you for the little one whose love 
have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you used 
To kiss—such arms—such hands I never knew. 

May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting,— 
But ah! so sadder than yourself am I, 
Who have no child to die. 
J. W. Riley. 
From “The Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics.” 
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Lochinvar. 

ANovel. By S. R. Crockett, author of “The Gray 
Man,” etc. Illustrated by T. De Thulstrup, 412 
pp. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is not Mr. Crockett’s best work, but it 
is far better than some we have seen of late. 
The title is somewhat daring; for except in the 
incident of carrying off fair Kate McGhie on 
her bridal day, his hero has nothing to do with 
him of Scott’s ballad. Wat Gordon, of Loch- 
invar, is a cousin of Earlston, and several of 
the characters are known to us of old. Wat 
had Royalist proclivities, but being severed 


eee 


From “ Lochinvar.’? 


‘“ With His Love Between His Arms.” 


from his lady love, and under hiding for his 
assault on the Duke of Wellwood, he finds 
himself in Flanders in 1688 as one of the 
Prince of Orange’s Scots Dragoons. Here he 
meets a strange figure, one “Murdo McAllster, 
Earl of Barra,” a gentleman who is not above 
double dealing between France and Holland. 
This sinister personage abducts Kate, who has 
taken refuge in Holland from the “persecu- 
tion” in Galloway, and has her immured on 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 
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one of his Hebridean islands. Life on Sulis- 
canna is not ill described, though we fancy the 
Presbyterian minister is somewhat of an an- 
achronism. There is plenty of rapid and varied 
incident before Wat can come upon the traces 
of his lost lady, but his purpose is unflinching 
as his love is ardent. His confidante, a sturdy 
Lowland woman, is a capital character, and 
well contrasted with her Celtic neighbors, 
though of these Mr. Crockett writes too much 
in the conventional spirit of Macaulay, with 
perhaps a Westland prejudice of his own, 
Some writers would have made more of Wil- 
liam of Orange, and many would 
have produced a better proportioned 
plot; but in places, notably the de- 
scription of the island caves, we re- 

cognize the author at his best. 
London Atheneum, 


Walter Savage Landor. 


Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of 
Walter Savace Landor. Edited by 
Stephen Wheeler. With portraits. 283 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.53. 

Mr. Wheeler has done his work 
well, and has produced an interest- 
ing book. Perhaps, with Landor 
for his subject, it would be difficult 
for a writer to do otherwise. Shel- 
ley, Byron, and Landor were all of 
them personally remarkable, and 
Landor was not the least striking 
figure of the three. This, however, 
is not the place for an estimate ora 
description of the “grand old pa- 
gan,’ the “unsubduable old Ro- 
man,” as Carlyle most happily called 
him; we are now concerned only 
with the inside of a certain cedar 
desk that the old Roman left behind 
him when he died. The cedar desk, 
now in Mr. Wheeler’s possession, 
has a history of its own. It was 
made about fifty years ago from the 
wood of a cedar tree at Ipsiey Court, 
Warwickshire, the family home of 
the Landors, and was given to Lan- 
dor on his 7oth birthday by his sis- 
ter. It was in this cedar desk that 
the miscellaneous papers now pub- 
lished — perhaps not known to either of 
Landor’s biographers, Mr. John Forster 
and Mr. Sidney Colvin — have hitherto 
been preserved. Mr. Wheeler is doubtless 
right in thinking that of all these papers Lan- 
dor himself would most have wished the imag- 
inary conversations to be given to the world. 
There are three of them, but two only are 
given in full, Mr. Wheeler holding that in the 
dialogue between Alfieri and the Countess of 
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Albany “there is hardly a sentence or senti- 
ment that far inferior authors might not have 
written.” This may be so; we cannot judge 
from the dozen lines quoted; but even the 
best writers—and Landor was one of them— 
now and then fall from their high estate. An- 
other, a dialogue in blank verse between Joan 
of Arc and her Judge, contains some memor- 
able lines, but is scarcely equal to the conver- 
sation, printed at length, between Savonarola 
and the Prior of San Marco. This was origi- 
nally written and published in Italian, and 
sold for the benefit of Garibaldi’s wounded fol- 
lowers; the English version was to have been 
included in an American edition of Landor’s 
works, the production of which was first post- 
poned, and then apparently prevented by the 
outbreak of the American Civil War. There 
was, it is true, no actual opportunity for such 
a dialogue during Savonarola’s last hours, and 
for the Prior of San Marco some other of his 
very last companions must be imagined; but 
this is immaterial, for the piece, written in 
Landor’s 86th year, shows his undiminished 
grace and vigor. 

The letters are comparatively unimportant, 
and they are not numerous. There is more 
gossip in them than literature, but it is 
pleasant gossip, and, especially in his letters to 
Miss Rose Paynter, Rose Aylmer’s niece, 
there is much that is worthy and characteris- 
tic of Landor. There are letters in 1847 and 
1849 to Mrs. Sawle, of Ristormel, in Cornwall, 
a house of which Landor wrote: “My vision 
rests upon Ristormel. There is nothing half 
so pleasant to dwell upon.” He wrote also: 


Known as thou art to ancient fame, 
My praise, Ristormel, shall be scant; 

The Muses gave thy sounding name, 
The Graces thy inhabitant. 


Whatever may be said of Landor’s poetry, 
there is no doubt that he understood epigram. 
An epigram, in his classical hands, does not 
consist of four lines ending with a pun. He 
understood the business better, and closely 
followed Greek models, or wrote directly un- 
der the inspiration of Catullus and Martial. 
Mr. Wheeler lays no great stress on the verses 
contained in the cedar desk, and has not pub- 
lished the whole of them. Some, it must be 
owned, are trifles; even the best of them seem 
to lack something of real poetic distinction; 
none, certainly, can be ranked with Landor’s 
finest w ork. Authors often suffer from the in- 
considerate zeal with which their admirers or 
literary executors attempt to increase their 
fame. In the present case Mr. Wheeler, writ- 
ing with all due sympathy and appreciation, 
has not allowed enthusiasm to outrun discre- 
tion, but has taken what we believe to be a just 
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view of Landor’s position among men of let- 
ters, and has printed nothing to detract from 
it. London Times. 


The French Revolution. 


By Justin H. McCarthy, M. P., author of “An Out- 
line of Irish History,” etc. In two volumes. 
Volume II. 700 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27 

With this volume Justin McCarthy closes 
his History of the French Revolution. It 
takes up the narrative with the events immedi- 
ately succeeding the Fall of the Bastile,; and 








“Oh, Jack—they do not fit at all !"—Page 121. 


R. F. Fenno and Company. From “ The Splendid Spur.”’ 


ends with the close of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The oft-told story of the Reign of Terror 
is thus excluded—an .opportunity for pictur- 
esque writing that Mr. McCarthy foregoes or 
reserves for a third volume. The book, so far 
as it goes, presents an orderly sequence of 
causes and effects, and, in the tumult of pas- 
sions which sway the actors in this gigantic 
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drama, Mr. McCarthy keeps a steady hand on 
the main line of events, and the reader obtains 
a distinct impression of the underlying cur- 
rents and impulses. 

The special character drawing in which Mr. 
McCarthy excels is notably displayed in the 
broad and fearless sketch of Mirabeau, who is 
pronounced “the greatest figure that the Rev- 
olution produced, the greatest man of his 
country and his time.” Under the title “The 
Wings of the Angel,” a chapter is devoted to 


Doubleday and McClure Company From “ Prince Uno.” 


some of the principal journals of the day. An- 
other chapter gives a clear, concise account of 
the most important clubs and their members, 
and the author finally notes the last attempt 
to provide a constitutional remedy for the ills 


of France. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Marriage Customs in Many Lands. 


By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B. A., F. G. S., author 
of “The Story of the Hills,” etc. With many 
illustrations. 348 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.22. 

The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson is already 
known to many American readers by. “The 
Autobiography of the Earth,” “Prehistoric 
Man and Beast,” and other works dealing with 
archeological and geological subjects. In the 
present book he has undertaken, not to discuss 
scientific questions connected with the origin 
of marriage and of the human family, but to 
present a careful account of quaint and inter- 
esting matrimonial customs derived from in- 
formation scattered through innumerable vol- 
umes. In no other work dealing with the 
theme is the extent of our present knowledge 
concerning it fairly indicated. In the year 
1822 Lady Augusta Hamilton brought out a 
book entitled “The Marriage Rites, Customs, 
and Ceremonies of all Nations,” but the facili- 
ties for such a compilation were then but few 
in comparison with the wealth of material now 
available. The only other English work that 
attempts to cover the same ground is “The 
Wedding Day in All Countries in All Ages,” 
by E. J. Wood, which appeared nearly thirty 
years ago. The number of books of travel 
published since that day is very large, and it 
is to such narratives that the writer is chiefly 


indebted. He has examined, he tells us, nearly 


ninety separate works on Africa and more than 
fifty on India. We add that of the numerous 
illustrations some are photographed from life, 
while others are drawn or painted by artists 
well acquainted with the scenes which they de- 
pict. 

The field covered by the author’s researches 
is very wide. In Europe it comprehends, be- 
sides the United Kingdom, all those countries 
the languages of which are derived from the 
Latin, including Roumania, also the Tyrol and 
Switzerland, Bohemia, Austria and Hungary, 
Germany, Poland, Scandinavia, and Russia, 
and finally Greece, together with the Slav 
principalities in the Balkan peninsula. Other 
sections of the volume are devoted to Melane- 
sia and Polynesia, to Australasia, to the abo- 
rigines of North and South America, to North, 
South and equatorial Africa, to Turkey, Syria, 
Persia, and Arabia, to Japan, China, and In- 
dia, while a final chapter deals with the gypsies 
and the Mormons. N. Y. Sun. 


==Dodd, Mead and Company announce @ 
book of children’s stories, by the late Dr. 
Henry Drummond. The book will bear the 
somewhat curious title of “The Monkey that 
Would Not Kill.” 
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The Great Stone of Sardis. 
By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by 
230 pp. 


Novel. 
* Peter Newell. 


$1.24. 

This is the most daring of all the flights: of 
Mr. Stockton’s imagination. He outdoes in 
this latest novel, as it is termed on the title 
page, though it is properly a romance, not 
only himself, but Jules Verne, Rider Haggard, 
and all the other wonder-makers. For while 
there is a superficial likeness here to the ro- 
mantic scientific speculations of Verne, it is 
seen presently that the idea is not merely that 
of wild invention and exciting adventure, but 
that the author has a most curious theory of 
cosmogony to advance. How far he is ser- 
ious in this or how far whimsical—how far he 
may be having his fling at the arbitrary posi- 


12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


From “ The Great Stone of Sardis.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers, 


The Great Stone of Sardis. 


tiveness of world-making science—who can 
tell? While apparently spinning only the 
most bewildering of fantasies, it is possible 
enough that the author’s purpose has been not 
only or mainly to excite or to amuse. 

It appears that the previously unknown 
centre of the earth, or a great portion of it, is 
not molten metal, or gas, or water, or any- 
thing else that the wiseacres have demon- 
strated, but that it is one mass of the purest 
diamond. That is Mr. Stockton’s discovery, 
and it is open to any one who chooses to veri- 
fyit. At least that is the condition in the mid- 
dle of the next century,the time of theaction of 
this romance, so that it is fair to suppose it ex- 
ists now and has existed for countless ages. 
The fact is the earth was once a comet. There 
was a time, as other philosophers have con- 


tended, when its mighty rushes through space 
induced heat and resistless conflagrations, but 
these have now burnt and purged themselves 
away, leaving this perfect residuom of the pur- 
est carbon, the diamond. 

Like many great discoveries, this of Mr. 
Stockton’s was the result of accident. There 
are so many strange things in this bookthat we 
cannot detail them all—it is enough for our 
purpose to state that Mr. Stockton’s hero was 
boring in the earth for a very different 
object when he came upon the portentous 
fact which may presently drive all the dia- 
mond merchants out of business, besides re- 
organizing the social movement in various 
other ways. The author does not commit 
himself to stating the probable extent of the 
new diamond field, but there is enough for 
everybody. It formed the nucleus of the 
comet, and it now forms the greater part of 
the centre of the earth. One place where it 
can surely be tapped, so to speak, is at Sardis 
in New Jersey, which is, or will be in 1950, a 
small town about two hours’ railway ride from 
New York. That is as near as Mr. Stockton 
comes to satisfying curiosity, but where so 
much is at stake seekers for treasure will not 
be discouraged. The work to be done is con- 
siderable, to be sure, but not insuperable. The 
inventive hero, had, as we remember, only to 
bore the earth for a matter of fourteen or fif- 
teen miles. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


His Grace of Osmonde. 


Being Portions of that Nobleman’s Life Omitted in the 
Relation of his Lady’s Story presented to the World of 
Fashion under the title of “A Lady of Quality.” By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

In “His Grace of Osmonde” and “A Lady 
of Quality,” Mrs. Burnett has tried the inter- 
esting experiment of making one plot do for 
two fables. Most novel readers and theatre- 
goers by this time know the story of Clorinda 
Wildairs, her blustering, brilliant youth, her 
curious development, her tragic secret, and 
her peaceful and beautiful wedded life. 

Many judgments have been passed upon 
Mrs. Burnett’s methods,which have developed 
a singular crudity since the days of “Louis- 
iana” and “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” but after 
all she has attained what was probably her 
main. object, in impressing upon the public 
an unconventional rebellious figure, noble in 
its physical strength and beauty, defiant of so- 
cial restrictions, full of the essence of life, and 
torn by conflicting forces. She has kept this 
figure continually in evidence rather by force 
than art, against an almost empty background. 

It is certainly Mrs. Burnett’s art sympa- 


465 pp. 12mo, 
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thetically to realize the human soul at a disad- 
vantage. When nature and circumstance 
have both been kind, the result is too much for 
her, and her fancy fills at once with visions too 
fair for the tarnished world in which we 
live, and much too corporeal for the 
regions of spirits. But let her stumble 
on a creature uneducated, unfortunate, 
or betrayed, and the finer qualities of 
her imagination respond at once. It is this 
mingling of genuine sentiment with a most 
unearthly sentimentality that makes her writ- 
ing so good and so bad. And, really, it would 
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From ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sardis.’’ Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


Sarah Block’s Shces Were Frozen to the Deck. 


be difficult to find a book in which the possibil- 
ities of great excellence and flat rejection of 
the means by which such excellence is achiev- 
ed are more strikingly shown than in “His 
Grace of Osmonde.” It is so spirited, so de- 
fiant, so full of pictorial arrangements and dra- 
matic fervor, so honestly concerned, too, with 
handicapped humanity, that it demands ap- 
preciation. And, at the same time, it is so 
slovenly in workmanship, so exaggerated and 
silly in many of the situations, so weak in its 
construction, that it is a weariness to the mind. 

When one reflects upon the better work of 


News 


the author, and considers how noble a result 
might have been achieved with this material, 
subjected to more fastidious intellectual meth- 
ods and governed by a sounder taste, one 
rages that the people should be shown so vain 
a thing, and that, as will probably happen, 
they should so much like it as to encourage 
further production along the same careless 
lines. N. Y. Times. 


The story of “His Grace of Osmonde” is 
rather spun out, perhaps, to meet the require- 
ments of a British three-volume novel. The au- 
thor takes the first half-dozen chapters,covering 
more than a hundred and fifty pages, to tell 
what a superlatively magnificent creature the 
Marquess of Roxholm, subsequently Duke of 
Osmonde, really is. By birth ranking next 
to Royalty, possessing estates of more than 
Royal extent and value, educated in the finest 
possible fashion, surrounded by every luxury 
and advantage that unbounded wealth can be- 
stow, blessed with a perfect physique, hercu- 
lean stature, and Apollo-like grace, and with 
a moral character matching his physi- 
cal nature, the young Marquess of Rox- 
holm is an exalted Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, made more manly, more _ robust, 
and of more heroic mould. In his child- 
hood, youth and young manhood he is de- 


picted as the perfect realization of the highest 
possible development of humanity under the 
best possible conditions, and it is not until he 
has come of marriageable age that the author 
introduces him into the network of complica- 
tions which are set forth in her companion 


novel,“A Lady of Quality.” Thereafter the 
adventures and the love affair of “His Grace 
of Osmonde” run in parallel lines with the in- 
cidents of that narrative. The many readers 
of the first work will be interested in this com- 
panion volume, and will find that, especially 
in the later chapters, it will repay their atten- 
tion. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Divine Visitation. 
The heavens lay hold on us: the starry rays 
Fondle with flickering fingers brow and eyes: 
A new enchantment lights the ancient skies. 
What is it looks between us gaze on gaze; 
Does the wild spirit of the endless days 
Chase through my heart some lure that ever flies? 
Only I know the vast within me cries, 
Finding in thee the ending of all ways. 
Ah, but they vanish; the immortal train 
From thee, from me, depart, yet take from thee 
Memorial grace: laden with adoration 
Forth from this heart they flow that all in vain 
Would stay the proud eternal powers that flee 
After the chase in burning exultation. 


From “The Earth Breath and Other Poems,” 
by A. G. 
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Old Lamps for New Ones and Other 
Sketches and Essays. 

Hitherto Uncollected. By Charles Dickens. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Frederick G. Kitton, 
author of “A Bibliography of Dickens,” etc. 
344 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Mr. I*. G. Kitton has prepared a collection 
of fugitive pieces by Charles Dickens, which 
have never hitherto appeared in any edition of 
his works. This fact will make the book inter- 
esting to all lovers of the great novelist. The 
publication is apparently authorized by the 
family, with all of whose members the com- 
piler has been on intimate terms. He has had 
access to an office set of “All the Year Round,” 
in which the names of the authors are recorded 
in manuscript against their respective contri- 
butions. He has rescued other 
articles from the Daily Mail and 
various pot-boilers and epheme- 
ral pieces from the magazines. 

The paper which begins and 
gives its title to the volume is a 
rather brutal, truculent and ig- 
norant attack upon the pre-Ra- 
phaelite movement in art. But, 
though valueless as a piece of 
criticism, it has undeniable hu- 
mor in the unmistakable Dick- 
ens vein. 

The criticisms on Macready in 
the role of Benedick, of Fechter 
in that of Hamlet, and of certain 
pictures by John Leech anu 
George Cruikshank show a 
much sounder taste. But their 
interest is. purely ephemeral. 
Theyare fairly good bits of hack- 
work which could have no pres- 
ent value save that they are the 
opinions of a great master in one 
line of art upon his famous con- 
temporaries in others. 

A couple of letters on “Crime 
and Education” and “Capital 
Punishment” are interesting rev- 
elations of Dickens’ attitude to- 
ward these important social 
questions. The subject of edu- 
cating young people of the poor- 
est class, which is now giving 
tise to much controversy in 
London, was one in which he 
took a deep interest. 

The shadow of Dickens’ do- 
mestic life is recalled by a paper 
entitled “Personal,” which appeared in House- 
hold Words. 

The paper on “A Few Conventionalities” 
has the true Dickens flavor. N.Y. Herald. 


L. C. Page and Company 


News 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 


I. The Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D. D. II. The Gospel of St. 
John. By the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D. 
Edited by the Rev. N. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., 
LL. D. Volume I. 872 pp. Quarto,$5.50; by 
mail, $5.82. ‘ 

It is claimed for “The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament,” Vol. I. of which is now before us, 
that it will do for the present generation what 
Dean Alford’s Commentary has done in the 
past—viz., put English-speaking students in 
possession of the accumlated results of the 
labors of scholars up to the time of its publi- 
cation. The present volume of 870 pp. con- 
tains the four Gospels with introductions 
and a critical and exegetical commentary, 
the arrangement followed being in the 


“*J WOULD HAVE LOVE FOR LOVE.’” 


From “ An Enemy to the King.”’ 


main that of Dean Alford, whose volume 
on the Gospels occupies about 200 pages 
less. It is not, we hope, suggestive of 
a decline of learning among divines of the 
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Church of England that the work of bring- 
ing a commentary on the Gospels up to 
date has been intrusted to two Scotchmen, 
the three “Synoptic” Gospels being dealt 
with by Dr. A. B. Bruce, Professor of Apolo- 
getics in the Free Church College at Glasgow, 
and that of St. John by Dr. Marcus Dods, 
Professor of Exegetical Theology in New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. The commentary proper ap- 
pears to be well and clearly arranged, with due 
regard to the requirements of scholars and of 
general readers; the only fault that we should 
be disposed to note being an occasional ten- 
dency to sermonize beyond what is required 
for the elucidation of the text. In this respect, 
we venture to think, the present editors have 
not improved upon Dean Alford. 


Dr. Bruce’s introduction to the “Synoptic” 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke is a lit- 
tle disappointing, in spite of its undoubted 
learning. It reads like a transcript of profes- 
sorial lectures, in which a great number of up- 
to-date theories are alluded to, but with no 
very definite expression of opinion about 
them. The general impression, we fancy, that 
a reader unfamiliar with modern Biblical criti- 
cism would get is that there are so many open 
questions connected with the composition of 
the Gospels that we cannot say that we know 
anything about it. Perhaps this is what Dr. 
Bruce means. His opening statement of the 
problems of similarity and difference between 
the three Gospels and the various hypotheses 
to account for them is clearly put. 


The introduction to the Fourth Gospel by 
Dr. Marcus Dods is a very good piece of 
work. Addressing himself mainly to the ques- 
tion of the Johannine authorship, he marshals 
with great clearness and fairness, first the ex- 
ternal arguments from the general belief of 
both friends and enemies in the second cen- 
tury, and, secondly, the internal evidence, from 
which it may be inferred that the writer was a 
Jew of Palestine, an eye-witness of what he re- 
lated, and the Apostle John. He rejects the 
theory, commended by the distinguished 
names of Renan and Matthew Arnold, that the 
Gospel proceeded not from John’s own hand, 
but from the circle of his disciples; and accepts 
unhesitatingly, all German speculation not- 
withstanding, the most obvious solution that 
the book is what it professes to be. “The 
Jew and the eye-witness appear on every 
page.” 

We shall look with interest for subsequent 
volumes of the Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
It may supersede Alford; though of that we 
do not feel quite sure. But it must rise 
higher than it has yet done if it is to eclipse 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Vaughan. 

London Times. 
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With a Pessimist in Spain. 
By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 360 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This bright description of a journey through 
Spain from Gibraltar to the French border is 
supposed to be written by the husband of the 
Pessimist. Her pessimism is really only com- 
mon sense as opposed to her husband’s irre- 
sponsible, flighty optimism. Her companion 
is a lively young girl twenty years her junior, 
who might be accused of gushing, after the 
manner of youthful enthusiasts, so the cynical 
opinions of her companion balance the recital 
admirably. We have both sides of the ques- 
tion presented, which is much better than to 
listen to one person’s account unchallenged. 

Miss Nixon has conned her guide book 
well, and is very systematic in the way she 
pilots her reader through the land of the cid. 
She gives the conventional data concerning 
towns, churches, ruins and the usual objects 
of interest to tourists, but it is all so pleasantly 
interwoven with anecdotes of everyday life, of 
the quaint customs there and the perplexities 
which encounter the stranger, that the whole 
is far more entertaining than the usual budget 
of notes brought home by travelers. Facts, 
fiction and folklore are mixed in delightful 
proportions; the garrulous peasants and the 
ever-willing guides give their version of his- 
tory as it has come down to them, often very 
much distorted, but never uninteresting, and 
the author kindly allows her readers to sift the 
grain from the chaff as she was obliged to do. 
Cadiz, Seville, old Madrid, a little of their past, 
but more of the present time, are included in 
the tour; all the prescribed shrines are visited, 
but Miss Nixon’s sprightly humor lends a 
freshness to more than twice told tales. 

Chicago Post. 
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School Boy Life in England. 


An American View. By John Corbin. Illustrated. 
226 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This is a study of the great institutions of 
“secondary education” in England—the pub- 
lic schools. As types of the system the author 
selects Winchester, founded in 1387; Eton, in 
1440, and Rugby, founded in 1567, and re- 
modeled by Arnold during his headmaster- 
ship, which commenced in 1837. Broadly 
speaking, these three schools represent, re- 
spectively, scholarship, the aristocratic and 
the middle-class sentiment; so they cover be- 
tween them the whole ground, and together 
embody the principles upon which the whole 
system of secondary schools is modeled. 

The author’s “American point of view” is 
that of one who gets near enough to his sub- 
ject to study it with friendly interest, while 
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he is sufficiently aloof to regard it critically 
and impartially. 

Mr. Corbin discusses the schools with es- 
pecial reference to the “house” system, self- 
governnient by the boys, the character of ath- 
letics and the relations between boys and mas- 
ters. In the final chapters he advises against 
the sending of American boys to English 
schools; summarizes the objects and methods 
of the chief schools in America which afford 
comparison with English public schoois, and 
reaches the conclusion that improvement in 
American schools is not to be obtained by 
importing English institutions, but by allow- 
ing our own school system to develop spon- 
taneously in harmony with our school life, 

Philadelphia Record. 


Prince Uno. 


Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland. Illustrated by N. D. 
Stevens. 241 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

This book deals with particularly selfish peo- 
ple, with the “Wave Riders,” the “Leaf Rid- 
ers’ and the masters of the bubbles. The 
story, said to be by a prominent New York 
business man, was first told under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. A little boy, the writer’s 
nephew, was dangerously ill. The crisis was 
reached one Sunday morning. In order that 
he might endure the extreme suffering it was 
necessary that his mind should be diverted. 
Uncle Frank was called upon to tell him a 
funny tale and asked to make it exciting. This 
is the story he told at intervals through the 
day. When night came the sick little auditor 
was quiet in restful slumber. It relates a visit 
to Fairyland, rich in imagination and inven- 
tion, that a little boy or girl will enjoy. 

Publisher’s Weekly. 


From ‘Prince Uno.”’ 


=Messrs. Routledge will soon bring out a 
new edition of their “Guide to London,” edit- 
ed by Rev. Robert Gwynne. 


News 
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Fairy Stories. 


The One-Eyed Griffin and Other Fairy Stories. By 
Herbert E. Inman. With original illustrations 
by E. A. Mason. 353 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

In these tales there is more of human inter- 
est and more of direct moral teaching than in 
some fairy stories. For instance, the eye that 


Frederick Warne and Company. 
‘** Nelly,’ said the King, ‘come and kiss me.’”’ 


the Griffin lost was left out of the word when 
the little boy wrote it on the slate, and then 
after saying “can’t,” “won’t” and “don’t care” 
to the teacher he had punched the eye out of 
the picture in the book. Then after a little 
while the picture expanded until it became a 
real monster of a Griffin, who snarled as the 
boy pinned him in a corner and demanded that 
he should go to the great giants, Can’t, Won't, 
and Don’t Care, and get back his eye, and also 
get back his little sweetheart whom he had 
given to Don’t Care. The boy’s adventures 
are as full of thrilling interest as the most ex- 
acting little reader can demand. ‘The stories 
are mostly of this dreadful sort, but they are 
very ingenious, are admirably told, and they 
all bear a lesson. The Outlook. 


Historic New York. 


Being the First Series of the Half Moon Papers. 
Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Car- 
rington Royce, Ruth Putnam. Illustrated. 462 
pp. 12m, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

“The monographs do not attempt to give a 
connected history of the city, but to present 
authentic accounts of localities of special in- 
terest, and to describe the features peculiar to 
the life of the olden time in New Amsterdam 
and early New York.” This, as the preface to 





From “ The One-Eyed Griffin.” 
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the volume explains, is the purpose of the Half 
Moon papers; and they fill it commendably. 
There are twelve papers in all, and their titles 
are: “Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the 
Dutch,” by Maud Wilder Goodwin; ‘The 
Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam,” by Alice 
Morse Earle; ‘““The Early History of Wall 
Street (1653-1789),”” by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; “Annetje Jans’ Farm,” by Ruth Putnam; 
“The City Chart of New Amsterdam,” by Ed- 
ward Dana Durand; “Old Wells and Water- 
Courses of the Island of Manhattan” (in two 
parts), by George Everett Hill and George E. 
Waring, Jr.; “Old Greenwich,” by Elizabeth 
Bisland; “The Fourteen Miles Round,” by Al- 
fred Bishop Mason and Mary Murdoch Ma- 
son; “King’s College, Now Columbia Univer- 
sity (1754-1897),” by John B. Pine; “The 
Bowery,’ by Edward Ringwood Hewitt and 
Mary Ashley Hewitt,and“Governor’s Island,” 
by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 

No one who is interested in the history of 
New York can afford to leave these papers 
unread. The subjects discussed in them are 
important and they are treated here with ade- 
quate fulness. N.Y. Sun. 
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“Blue Grass” Types. 


The Kentuckians. A Novel. By John Fox, Jr., 
author of “Hell Fer Sartain,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley. 228 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

In this book Mr. John Fox has made a dra- 
matic contrast between the two distinctive 
types of Kentuckians—the “blue-grass” man 
and the mountaineer. Boone Stallard, the 
mountaineer, is really the hero of the book, 
and a sturdy character he is; gentle and noble- 
hearted for all his crudeness, and a born 
leader. Rannie Marshall, the ‘“blue-grass” 
man, stands for a well-known type of Ken- 
tucky gentleman, of good birth and family 
tradition, and finely equipped by education 
and influence for the public career on which 
he is fairly launched when the story opens. 
The first chapters bring the reader at once 
into the thick of the interest, the fierce dis- 
cussion between Stallard and Marshall in the 
Legislature, in presence of Anne Bruce, who 
looks on from the gallery, developing not only 
the political rivalry between the two men, but 
suggesting the sentimental complications that 
are speedily to follow. For years Marshall has 
been Anne’s lover, but the girl is profoundly 
impressed with Stallard’s honesty and cour- 
age, and, on becoming acquainted with the 
mountaineer, her interest in him deepens. Mr. 
Fox carries the plot through strong and thrill- 
ing episodes, presenting significant phases of 
life in Kentucky, which, in spite of the admira- 
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ble work the Kentucky writers have been do- 
ing of late, is still greatly misunderstood by 
the public at large. 

Philadelphia Record, 


From “The Kentuckians.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


“+ He's in Jail,’” 


The Happiest Heart. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

3etter the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The hanpiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
From “Out of the Silence,” 


by John Vance Cheney. 


=A. C. Armstrong and Son have just is- 
sued a book for daily devotional reading, en- 
titled “Music for the Soul,” by Rev. Dr. 

Alexander Maclaren. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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=—The title of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s forthcom- 
ing novel, a sequel to “Sentimental Tommy,” 
is called, “Celebrated Tommy. The Critic. 
—Estes and Lauriat have in preparation a 
yolume of lyrics entitled “On the Slopes of 
Helicon, and Other Poems,” by Lloyd Mifflin. 
==Methuen and Co. will publish a volume of 
Irish stories by Miss Emily Lawless, entitled 
“Traits and Confidences.”” London Atheneum. 
=Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s novel, “A Chapter of 
Accidents,” which the Macmillan Company 
are to publish, is largely a story of society life. 
The Critic. 
=“Where the Trade Wind Blows,” is the 
title of a connected series of West Indian 
Tales by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, to be 
published early in the spring by the Macmillan 
Company. 
=Messrs. Skeffington and Son have in the 
press, for immediate publication, a new edition 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume of poetry, “Sil- 
ver Store,” which has been out of print some 
years. London Publishers’ Circular. 
=“Auld Lang Syne” is the title of Professor 
Max Miller’s new book, which Longmans, 
Green and Co. will publish in January. The 
volume will contain literary and musical re- 
miniscences as well as “Recollections of Roy- 
alties.’ London Athenaeum. 


=E. P. Dutton and Co. have just published 
by arrangement with Isbister and Co., of Lon- 
don, “The Life of Barney I. Barnato, the Fa- 
mous Australian Speculator and Diamond 
Mine Owner.” The book is by Henry Ray- 
mond, and contains a portrait of Barnato. _ 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
="The Sun’s Place in Nature,” by Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, announced by the Macmillan 
Co., is a general account of the bearing of the 
new conclusions upon solar studies, and con- 
tains several hundred illustrations. These in- 
clude the latest instruments used in astronom- 
ical research and many photographs of neb- 
ule and spectra. The Critic. 
=A collection of pictures and poems by the 
late George du Maurier has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper under the general 
title, “A Legend of Camelot.” The contents 
of the volume were selected from old numbers 
of Punch, which are now very scarce. Admir- 
ers of the gentle satirist will be glad to have 
this memento of one who has given them so 
much genuine pleasure. The Critic. 


=The A. D. F. Randolph Company have in 


Preparation for immediate publication a vol- 
ume of poems, entitled “The Scarlet-Veined 


and Other Poems,’ by Lucy Cleveland, author 
of “Lotus Life,” etc. The title, which is that 
of the first poem in the collection, stands, by 
a striking metonymy, for the American flag, 
and the poem itself is the first American epic 
in the true form of such verse. The other 
poems are mainly patriotic, with a few on 
Nature. 


—=Under the title “Early Promoted,” Samp- 
son Low, Marston and Co. are about to pub- 
lish a Memoir of the Rev. William Spiller 
Cox, M.A., of Queen’s College and Wycliffe 
Hall, Oxford, who recently passed away while 
engaged in missionary work in Sierra Leone. 
The book has been written by his father, and 
contains a note on C.M.S. Missionaries from 
Oxford by Mr. Eugene Stock, besides a por- 
trait and other illustrations. 

London Publisher’s Circular. 


—Under the title of “Bygone Norfolk” will 
be issued a volume dealing with the history, 
romance, legend, folklore, etc., of the county, 
edited by Mr. William Andrews. It will con- 
tain chapters on Historic Norfolk, Norwich 
Cathedral, Our Lady of Walsingham, Ancient 
Yarmouth, the Church of St. Nicholas, Yar- 
mouth, Echoes of King’s Lynn, the Monks of 
Norfolk, Norwich Pageants, Old Sports and 
Pastimes, Norfolk Guilds, Proverbs and Say- 
ings, etc. The book will be illustrated. 


London Academy. 


-=Mr. R. Andom, the author of “We Three 
and Troddles,” has written two books of a 
humorous nature, which will be forthcoming 
in the spring. One, “Side Slips,” a book of 
cycling incidents and misadventures, which 
has been illustrated by Mr. A. Frederics, who 
illustrated Mr. Jerome’s “Three Men in a 
Boat,” is in the hands of Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd.; the other, which Messrs. Jar- 
rold and Co. are to publish, under the title of 
“Scenes from the Suburbs,” is being illus- 
trated by Mr. A. Carruthers Gould. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


—“The Old Rome and the New, and Other 
Studies,’ by Mr. W. J. Stillman, which 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. will publish im- 
mediately, is made up of papers that have ap- 
peared in various magazines and reviews in 
England and America during the years be- 
tween 1867 and 1895. “They are,” says Mr. 
Stillman, in a preface which is not without its 
melancholy note, “selections from the wreck- 
age of a life which has reached the limits be- 
yond which it cannot Ye said that there is no 
hope, but at which reasonable men should be 
resigned if there be nune, and at which the 
highest good seems tranquility, and the high- 
est wisdom resignation.” The Critic. 
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Book News 


C. a, oe: 

Cardinal Wiseman was of Catholic parentage, edu- 
cated in Catholic schools, and we do not know that 
he ever leaned toward any other religion. We are of 
the opinion that he did not. 

H. G. gives Provost C. C. Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as the author of query num- 
ber (3) under L. M. in December Boox News. 

B. B. C. asks for a short poem entitled “Mother 
Skipton’s Prophecy.” Concerning it he says: “It 
was written years ago, I think in 1600 or perhaps 
1700, and contained an accurate description of bi- 
cycles, electric cars, etc. One line I remember ran 
thus:—‘Carriages without horses shall go.’ I cut it 
from a newspaper about twenty years since, but lost 
the slip.” The recent developments and uses of elec- 
tricity lend interest to such a prophecy. If any one 
of our readers could give us a copy of the poem we 
would be glad to publish it. 

H. G.— 

1. Which chapter in the Bible is known as the 

“‘wheel chapter”? 
2. Who is the author of these lines? 
“Then come to me my little one 
My griefs with thee I share; 
And mingle with a mother’s love 
A sister’s tender care.” 
3. Who is the author of— 

“The plow is the implement which is at the found- 
ation of all wealth and the basis of all civilization; for 
without the plow there can be no successful culti- 
vation of the soil.” 

F. B.— 

Where can I find an article by the late Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “The Human Wheel, its Spokes 
and Felloes,” and is it illustrated? 

M. S.— 

Can anyone locate the following quotation: “It is 
but idle to predict the consequences of what never 
happens.” 


ALPHONSE DavupDeET, the author, died at Paris, De- 
cember 16. He was born at Nimes, a Provincial 
city in Southeastern France, on May 13, 1840. After 
studying at the Lyceum at Lyons, he became an 
usher in a school at Alias, where he did the 
drudgery of that humble calling for a year or more. 
In 1857, in company with his brother, Louis Marie 
Earnest, who was three years his senior, he went to 
Paris, in the hope of gaining a livelihood by literary 
pursuits. For a time they had a hard struggle for 
existence. In 1858 Alphonse Daudet brought out 
a collection of poems, entitled “Les Amoureuses,” 
which immediately gained for him a reputation, and 
led to his connection with a number of newspapers. 
He soon published in “Figaro” his account of the 
hardships of the life of an usher in a provincial 
school, with the title, “Le Gueux de Province.” A 
second collection of poems, “La Double Conver- 
sion,” followed, and in 1861 a series of papers which 
he contributed to “Figaro” was brought out in book 
form as “Le Chaperon Rouge.” For five years, 
from 1861 to 1865, Daudet was private secretary to 
the Duc de Morny, president of the Corps Legis- 
latif. He wrote his “Lettres sur Paris” for “Le 
Petit Moniteur” in 1865, under the name of Jehan 
de l’Isle, and in the succeeding year his ‘Lettres de 
Mon Moulin,” signed with the name, Gaston Marie, 
were addressed to “L’Evenement.” M. Daudet’s 


publications include “Le Petit Chose” (1868), “Let. 
tres 4 un Absent” (1871), “Les Aventures Prodig- 
ieuses de Tartarin de Tarascon” (1872), “Les Petits 
Robinsons de Caves” (1872), “Contes du Lundj” 
(1873), “Contes et Récits” (1873), ‘Robert Hel- 
mont” (1874), “Les Femmes d’Artistes” (1874) 
“Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé’” (1874), “Jack” 
(1876), ‘““Le Nabab” (1877), “Les Rois en Exil” 
1879), “Contes Choisis, la Fantasie et 1’ Histoire” 
(1879), “Numa Roumestan” (1881), “Les Cigognes” 
(1883), “L’Evangéliste” (1883), “Sappho” (1884), 
“Tartarin sur les Alpes” (1885), “Le Belle Niver- 
naise” (1886), ““Trente Ans de Paris” (1887), “L’Im- 
mortel” (1888) and “Port Tarascon” (1890). 
N. Y. Tribune. 
TueE Rev. T. E. Brown, known to the world as 
the author of “Betsy Lee,” “‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” “The 
Doctor,” and other volumes chiefly dealing with 
Manxlife, died suddenly at Clifton College, Clifton, 
Eng., November 13, at sixty-six years of age. He 
was born in Braddan, on the Isle of Man. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
WILLIAM SEYMOUR TYLER, Williston professor of 
Greek language and literature in Amherst College, 
died in Amherst, Mass., November 19. He was 
born in Hartford, Susquehanna Co., Pa., September 
2, 1810. The following is a list of the published 
works of Professor Tyler: “Germania and Agricola 
of Tacitus, with Notes for Colleges,” 1847; “His- 
tories of Tacitus,’ 1848; “Plato’s Apologia and 
Crito,” 1859; “Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity,” 
1861; “Theology of Greek Poets,” 1867; premium 
essay, “Prayer for Colleges,” revised and enlarged 
repeatedly, 1854; “Memoir of Lobdell, Missionary 
to Assyria,’ Boston, 1859; “History of Amherst 
College,” 1873; “Addresses at Semi-Centennial, with 
Other Addresses Delivered on that Occasion,” 1871. 
Besides these works he contributed to various mag- 
azines a large number of articles, chiefly on classical 
subjects. N. Y. Post. 
Pror. Henry DrIsLerR, who was for fifty years 
connected with the faculty of Columbia University, 
and who was dean of that institution until 1894, died 
suddenly at his home in New York City on Novem- 
ber 30. Professor Drisler was born on Staten 
Island, December 27, 1818. Professor Drisler’s con- 
tributions to classical literature have been many and 
important, the chief among them being an enlarged 
edition of Liddell & Scott’s ““Passow’s Greek Lexi- 
con,” co-operation in the seventh revised Oxford 
edition and a revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of “Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon,” and the gen- 
eral editorship of Harper’s Classical Series. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Dr. CAMPBELL Morrit, the distinguished Ameri- 
can chemist, died in London December 8. Dr. 
Morfit was born in Herculaneum, Mo., on Novem- 
ber 19, 1820. He was educated at Columbian Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, D. C. He was a member of 
various scientific societies and a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society of London and of the Institute of 
Chemistry. Beside writing numerous scientific 
papers, he was joint author with James C. Booth 
of a report of the United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment on gun metal, in 1858, from investigations by 
him in a laboratory that he established on his own 
plan at Pikesville Arsenal, Maryland. He was co- 
editor with Dr. Booth of the “Encyclopaedia of 
Chemistry.” He published “Chemistry as Applied 
to the manufacture of Soaps and Candles,” “Chem- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations,” “Pure Fer- 
tilizers and Phosphates,” “The Arts of Tanning and 
Curing,” “Perfumery, Its Use and Manufacture,” 
“Oleic Soaps” and (with Dr. Booth) “Progress of 
Chemical Arts.” He edited a revision of the Amet- 
ican edition of Noad’s “Chemical Analysis.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





Book News 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Agriculture. 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Botany. ; 
Boys and Girls. 
Currency. 
Drama. 
Educational. 
Essays. 


Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 


Fiction. 


Games and Amusements. 


History. 


AGRICULTURE. 


First Principles of Agriculture. By Edward B. Voor- 
hees, A. M. 212 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 72 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. ; ; : 

The purpose of this book is to state in logical 
order the elementary principles of scientific agri- 
culture, and to show the relation of these scientific 
facts to farm practice. The need of such a book has 
been strongly felt by the author in his work as a 
teacher, not only of college students, but of those 
already engaged in farming. ; 

His experience, both as a practical farmer and as 
a teacher of the theory and application of agricul- 
tural science, leads him to believe that the principles 
and relations of scientific agriculture, if set forth 
clearly and in a scientific manner, can be success- 
fully taught in our country district schools. It is 
here that such education must begin, if it is to reach 
and influence the mass of farmers, upon whom rests 
the chief burden of irrational practice, and through 
whom must come any direct progress in the true 
development of the farming industry. Preface. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Albrecht Diirer. A Study of his Life and Work. 
By Lionel Cust. With many illustrations. 104 
pp. Indexed. Large 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


Chauncey Maples, D.D., F.R.G.S. Pioneer Mission- 
ary in East Central Africa for nineteen years, 
and Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyassa, A. D. 
1895. A sketch of his life, with selections 
from his letters. By his sister. With portraits 
and a map. 403 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.06. ; 

Bishop Chauncey Maples (1852-1895) was .a pio- 
neer missionary in East Africa, where he labored 
from 1876, working about Lake Nyassa. This vol- 
ume is a full history of the first appearance of the 

Gospel in the region, a true “Acts.” 


Empress Josephine. Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. No- 
vember, 1897. With portrait. 34 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


Exploits of Myles Standish, By Henry Johnson 
(Muirhead Robertson), author of “From Croo- 
by to Plymouth Rock,” etc. Illustrated. 287 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This is a quite spirited biography of the Plymouth 
Captain, presenting him as an interesting figure and 
relating his various services and exploits, not omit- 
ting the episode of John Alden and Priscilla, from 
a somewhat enthusiastically Puritanical standpoint, 
but not without some relation to history. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Lectures and Addresses. Poetry. 

Letters. Political and Social Science. 
Literature. Psychology. 
Mechanical Science. Reference. 

Medicine. Religion. 

Metaphysical. Science. 

Music. Selections. 

Mythology. Travel and Description. 
Natural Tiatory. Useful and Fine Arts. 
Outdoor Studies. Almanacs. 

Periodicals. Calendars. 


Group of French Critics, A. By Mary Fisher, author 
of “Twenty-five Letters on English Authors,” 
etc. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The: object of “A Group of French Critics” is to 
introduce a few of the men whose broad, impartial 
criticisms, based on deep, indulgent knowledge of 
humanity, have been of service to the cause of intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The writer of this little 
volume, Mary Fisher, is herself an intelligent, 
earnest and appreciative student. Her presentation 
of these sketches is marked by breadth of view and a 
seriousness of purpose combined with ripe under- 
standings. that is all too rare in contemporary crit- 
icism. She has also in mind “a desire to do justice 
to a side of French character and French literature 
that appears to- be unrecognized by the general 
world outside of France. The French are grown 
used to having the best in them ignored; they are 
accustomed to having themselves called wholly friv- 
olous and _ pleasure-loving, and their literature 
characterized as a literature of the sewers and 
gutters.’ But there are writers in France of 
a type far different from those who acquire 
notoriety by affections, by coteries that are fan- 
tastically termed schools, and by scandals—men of 
original power, who write only to please cultivated 
minds. It is from amongst these that the author of 
this little work chooses such representations as Ed- 
mond Scherer, Ernest Bersot, Saint Marc Girardin, 
Ximines Doudan and Gustave Planche. The intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters are worthy of ser- 
ious consideration. Philadelphia Press. 


John Hunter. Man of Science and Surgeon (1728-93) 
By Stephen Paget, M. A. With portrait. Mas- 
ters of Medicine. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“John Hunter, Man of Science and Surgeon,” is 
the first of a projected series of biographies of ““Mas- 
ters of Medicine.” By judicious compilation and se- 
lection from previous writers, aided by some hitherto 
unpublished letters given by Miss Baillie, Mr. Paget 
has produced a very readable account of the main 
facts of Hunter’s life and of his untiring industry in 
pursuit of knowledge; while the introduction by Sir 
James Paget directs attention to his especial merit 
as a scientific observer, and to the influence in this 
direction which was exerted by his work upon the 
subsequent progress of surgery. The book is a 
good commencement of the undertaking which it 
inaugurates; but it is to be feared that medical biog- 
raphers, however worthy of remembrance may be 
the subjects of them, will not prove especially at- 
tractive to any large section of the reading public. 

London Times. 
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Life of Edwatd Bouverie Pusey DD.” By Heary: Par- ° 


ry Liddon, D.D..~ Edited and’ prepared for 
publication by the Rev. J. O. Johnson, M.'A., 
Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D.D., and the Rev. W. 
“C. E. Newbolt, M. A. In four volumes: Vol. 
IV (1860-1882). With portrait and illustrations. 
461 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.05; by mail, $4.28. 
The fourth volume covers the period from 1854 
to 1882, from the new university: regime to death. 


Life of Ernest Renan. By Madame James Darmes- 
teter (A. Mary F. Robinson). With portrait. 
282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See Review. 


Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, The 
Fields. With a portrait. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See Review. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, Comprising a series 
of his epistolary correspondence and conversa- 
tions with many eminent persons; and various 
original pieces of his composition. With a 
Chronological Account of his. Studies and Nu- 
merous Works. The whole exhibiting a view 
of Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain 
for nearly half a Century. To which is added 
The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By 
James Boswell, Esq. Edited, with notes, and a 
biographical dictionary of the persons named in 
the work, by Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., author 
of “The Life of James Boswell,” etc. With 
portrait. 726 pp. Quarto, $1.50; by- mail, $1.80. 

The life is from the sixth and the tour from the 
third edition. There are added biographical notices 
of all persons mentioned, an abstract of Johnson’s 
letters, arranged seriatim; brief notes and a copious 
index of persons and places. The type is fair and 

the result is a book put out at a very low price in a 

very useful form. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, By James Boswell, 
Esq. The Temple Classics. In six volumes. 
Volume IV. With frontispiece. 365 pp. With 
notes. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Mr. Arnold Glover edited this very charming edi- 
tion, which runs from 1776 to 1778, and has notes 
and marginalia. The former brief, the latter effec- 
tive. 


Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. (Afterward 
Mistress Milton.) With the sequel, thereto, 
“Deborah’s Diary.” Introduction by Rev. W. 
H. Hutton. Illustrated by Herbert Railton 
and John Jellicoe. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

The appearance of a new single volume edition 
of Miss Manning’s ““‘The Maiden and Married Life 
of Mary Powell,” and its sequel, ““Deborah’s Diary,” 
recalls a once familiar name that to the present gen- 
eration is well-nigh unknown. The historians and 
biographers have never discovered much that is 
altogether satisfactory about Milton’s first marriage, 
and when, in the early fifties, Miss Manning; in the 
form of what purported to be a diary, told her story 
of poor Mistress Powell’s life, the- little book, in 
spite of its obvious artificiality, won instant favor 
by its delicate beauty and imaginative sympathy. 

The present reprint contains an introduction by the 

Rev. W. H. Hutton and a number of beautiful illus- 

trations reproduced from drawings by Messrs. John 

Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, of Forest Hill, the 

Barbican, Bunhill Fields, and other places asso- 

ciated with the immortal memory of Milton. These 

imaginary diaries, even though of little value as con- 
tributions to exact historical knowledge, give a very 
pleasant picture of the blind poet, his child wife, and 

Mistress Deborah, the favorite daughter and amanu- 

ensis, and readers of to-day will doubtless find in 


Edited by Annie 
406 pp. Indexed. 


~ 


News 


Miss Manning’s delicate and delightful work all the 
charm that appealed to those of fifty years ago, 
N. Y. Sun, 


Memoir of William Pengelly of Torquay, F. R, §, 
Geologist. With a selection from his corres. 
pondence. Edited by his daughter, Hester Pen. 
gelly. With a summary’ of his scientific work 
by the Rev. Professor Bonney, F. R: S., F.G..S. 
With portrait. 341 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $5.75; 
by mail, $5.95. 

A Cornish lad, equipped with: no educational 
weapons except those obtained in his native village, 
goes forth to fight his way in the world, and after 
a short seafaring life teaches himself sufficient math- 
ematics to start as a teacher in Torquay; there he 
soon acquires reputation as a scientific lecturer, and 
gradually rises to a position of influence; and by 
untiring devotion to certain departments of science 
—notably the exploration of bone-caves—ultimately 
attains a distinguished position as a geologist. Such, 
in brief, was the career of William Pengelly. His 
was a life undoubtedly deserving of permanent 
record, if only as a stimulus to the struggling stu- 
dent of other days;.and his younger daughter, Miss 
Hester Pengelly, is to be congratulated on having 
written, with graceful simplicity, a highly interesting 
memoir. It seems that her father was too busy a 
man to keep a systematic diary, but he was a copious 
correspondent, and many of his letters and those of 
his wife contribute to the making of the book. 

London Athenaeum, 

By W. Clark Rus- 

I2mo, $1.10; by 


Pictures from the Life of Nelson. 
sell. Illustrated. 301 pp. 
mail, $1.24. 

Nelson is the subject of one biograpliy which is 
accepted into literature as classic upon the grounds 
of pure and graceful diction, but which is regarded 
by historians with’ some degree of derision. Mr. 
Southey had done a better service ‘to ‘history. if he 
had not written his book so well. He, too, sought 
to inflame the young English mind with a love of 
arms, and he indeed succeeded, but he perverted the 
character of Nelson in order to keep all the acts of 
his life in line with his heroism as a fighter. Pr- 
fessor Langton also wrote a life of Nelson. Captain 
Mahan, of the United States Navy, with no national 
excuse such as pleads for Southey, has written an- 
other laudatory book on the same subject, and Mr. 
Russell himself has made an equally ambitious but 
by no means so successful an effort in a book bear- 
ing the same title. It is to be supposed that the 
volume which he calls “Pictures from the Life of 
Nelson” is drawn from the larger book, and are 
perhaps the author’s favorite passages therefrom. 
That they were first published in their present order 
in a periodical does not affect the probability, and 
one may look with some interest for a plea to justify 
their reappearance, or to excuse their publication in 
the first instance. 

Interesting as Nelson is to naval history, when 
he leaves that page he cannot be regarded highly. 
As a sailor he was a great man; apart from that his 
character nor his deeds cannot, without a distortion 
of established facts, be held up as a torch to light 
young spirits to fame and honor. Mr. Russell’s 
book is labored and colorless in so far as it deals 
with Nelson; but a chapter on the merchant service 
which he adds to it, and which has no kind of con- 
nection with Nelson, is of a different sort and worth 
the whole volume. : Philadelphia Times. 
Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. Translated 

from the French of Camille Bellaigue by Ellen 
Orr. 303 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Palestrina, Marcello, Pergolese, three Italian mas 
ters, stand out in the history of church music from 
1524 to 1736. This excellent translation revives thelt 
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memory, and, with details of their life history, 

analyzes their compositions and explains their in- 

fluence upon the music of our own day. The sil- 
houettes present us briefer studies of the masters of 
music from Haydn to Wagner. Philadelphia Ledger. 

Story of Gladstone’s Life, The. By Justin McCarthy, 
author of “A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 
Illustrated. 436 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.85. 

See Review. 

Twelve Naval Captains. Being a record of certain 
Americans who made themselves immortal. By 
Moliy Elliot Seawell, author of “The History of 
the Lady Betty Stair,” etc. With portraits. 
233 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This is not a comprehensive record of American 
Naval Captains, but, as the author says, only of “‘cer- 
tain Americans who have made themselves im- 
mortal.” The heroes range from Paul Jones to 
James Lawrence, and include Truxton, Bainbridge, 
Preble, Decatur, and Stewart as the most prominent 
figures. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Wellington. His Comrades and Contemporaries. By 
Major Arthur Griffiths, author of “The Eng- 
lish Army,” etc. The Wellington Memorial. 
With numerous illustrations. 370 pp.  8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.24. 

William Harvey. By D’Arcy Power, F.S. A. With 
portrait. Masters of Medicines. 283 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


William The Silent. By Frederic Harrison. Foreign 
Statesman. 260 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

William I., surnamed the Silent, was the founder 
of the Republic of the United Provinces; he was 
titular Prince of Orange and Count of Nassau; he 
was born in Nassau in 1533 and assassinated in 1584. 
This volume, written especially for this series, gives 
a graphic account of his remarkable character and 
marvelous career. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BOTANY. 


Plants and Their Children. By Mrs. William Starr 
Dana, author of “How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers.” Illustrated by Alice Josephine Smith. 
New edition. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.37. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Angel of the Tenement, The. By George Madden 
Martin. With portrait. 134 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

The “angel” is a little girl of three who is found 
one morning in the tenement, and is immediately 
adopted by the inmates of the house, who scorn the 
idea of reporting the case to the police. The young 
lady meets with various adventures, and scores a 
success as stage fairy before being restored finally 
to her parents. The character of the good hearted 
Norman Boukowsky, the chorus singer, and that 
of Mary Carew, the hard-faced, tender-hearted 
maker of jean pantaloons, are particularly well 
drawn. While the author signs herself ‘George 
Madden Martin,” we feel confident that only a 
woman could have written a story with such fine 
disregard tof logic, and scorn of prabability, and 
only a young woman could see life through such 
Tosy spectacles. Though all the inhabitants of the 
tenement are ground down by sordid poverty, not 
one of them is bad, ill-natured or disagreeable. 

Colorado Springs Gazette. 

Bunker Hill Failure ; or, A Failure That Wasa Victory, A. 
By Anna F. Burnham, author of “Fussbudget’s 
Folks,” etc. Illustrated. 297 pp. 12mo, 85 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
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A story of a boy’s school-life which opens with 
his loss of a prize and ends with his winning one. 


Chatterbook of Pretty Stories, Illustrated.: Quarto, 
75 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Chatterbox, 1897. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. 
A. Illustrated. 412 pp. Quarto, 70 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

The new bound volume of this favorite holiday 
picture book is as attractive as any of its predeces- 
sors. There is an unending variety of story, plot 
and scene, a bit of poetry, a bit of history, a bit of 
adventure, and birds, beasts and men, all treated for 
the eager delight of the younthful mind. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Circus Boy, The. By A. A. Vyoyan Thomson. II- 
lustrated by Belle E. Schurch. Rendered by 
Chas. H. Henkels. Small quarto, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Commodore Bainbridve. From the Gunroom to the 
Quarter-Deck. By James Barnes, author of 
“Midshipman Farragut,” etc. Illustrated. 168 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“Commodore Bainbridge” is admirable in the 
manner of its telling and in the first chapters we 
have some interesting episodes that would not be 
found in a biography intended for older readers. 

How Bainbridge put down a mutiny on his second 

voyage, and how, shortly afterward, he retaliated 

for the impressment by an English captain of one 
of his men by taking a sailor from the next English 
ship he met, are interesting stories in themselves. 

Of course Bainbridge’s services in the Mediterra- 

nean come in for considerable space. The centen- 

nial of the Constitution, which has been lately cele- 
brated at Boston, makes the exploits of her com- 
mander all the more interesting. Public Opinion. 


Daughter of Strifee A. By Jane Helen_ Findlater, 
author of “The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” 
285 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In 1710, three years before the Peace of Utrecht, 
Anne Champion, a straw-plaiter, sat in a London 
garret, anxiously awaiting tidings of her lover, Se- 
bastian Shepley, an English surgeon. Anne’s pa- 
tience was rewarded by a visit from a friend of her 
betrothed, who told her that Shepley was false, and 
later induced her to marry him. It was not until her 
son was born that Anne learned she had been duped 
into making a mock marriage. Years after her 
tragic death the daughter of Sebastian Shepley and 
the son of the straw-plaiter are the hero and heroine 
in a strange love-story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Dear Little Girl, A. By Amy E. Blanchard, author 
of “Two Girls,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. 180 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

“A Dear Little Girl,’ named Edna Conway, who, 
having accepted an aunt’s invitation to visit the city, 
bids farewell to all at home, not forgetting her pets, 
and starts with her papa for unknown Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s; what happened to Edna after arriving there 
is told in a quaint and simple way, the chief inci- 
dents of her visit being a rescue of the friendless, the 
adoption of Moggins, the winning of a doll, etc. 
Uncle Justus and Ellen the servant-girl play im- 
portant parts in the heroine’s childish adventures. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Echo-Maid and Other Stories, The. By Alicia Aspin- 
wall, author of “Short Stories for Short 
People.” Illustrated. 192 pp. Small quarto, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

According to Scottish folklore, the echo maid 
lives on a nearly impassable point of Mount Ena- 
chon, in the Highlands. Little Janet, hearing her 
legendary history for the first time, has an over- 
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whelming desire to gain possession of the famous 
treasure she is supposed to be holding. With this 
purpose in view she takes the adventurous journey 
described. There are three other stories, called “In 
the Land of the Wee-uns,” “The Big Light, on 
Burning Mountain,” “A Leap-year Boy.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Exiled from School; or, For the Sake of Chum. By 
Andrew Home, author of “From Fag _ to 
Monitor,” etc. Illustrated. 340 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. : . 

A story of a boy’s school-life with much improb- 
able adventure and some questionable situations. 


Gun and Sled; or, The Young Hunters of Snow-Top 
Island. By Captain Ralph Bonehill.. author of 
“The Young Oarsman of Lakeview,” etc. 
Bound to Win Series. Illustrated. 260 pp. 
I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A story of winter hunting by boys, in which wild- 
cats, deer, etc., are bagged. 


G "5 Year at the Golden Crescent. By Elizabeth 

tuart Phelps, author of ‘Gypsy Breynton,” 

etc. The Gypsy Series. With many illustra- 

tions by Mary Fairman Clark. 276 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

This novel of school-girl life first appeared in 1867, 
just after “Gates Ajar.” 


Harold’s First Discoveries. By J. W. Troeger, A. 
M., B. S. Nature-Study Readers. Appleton’s 
Home Reading Books. Illustrated. 93 pp. 
16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

“Harold’s First Discoveries,” tells about the com- 
mon plants, trees and fruits in simple language and 
has a number of attractive pictures. Hartford Post. 


Harper’s Round Table. 1897. Bound volume XVIII. 
Illustrated. 1272 pp, quarto, $2.45; by mail, 
$2.87. 

This volume, comprising the numbers of the 
“Round Table” for the current year, is practically 
a number of books bound up in one. It is a great 
store of pictures and matters of interest to young 
people. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ildegarde’s Harvest. By Laura E. Richards, au- 
thor of “Captain January.” Illustrated. 300 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

This is the fifth volume written about this charm- 
ing and popular heroine by Laura E. Richards. The 
air of truth about the narrative is sure to gain this 
story as wide popularity as any of its predecessors 
among girls who are outgrowing school life. 

Philadelphia Press. 


In a Sea Bird’s Nest. A Series of Stories, some al- 
legorical. By Frances Clare, author of “A 
Store of Stories.” Illustrated. 178 pp. 12mo, 
85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

Contents: In a sea-bird’s nest; Angelo’s angel; 
Tat Tunnicliff’s ransom; The wizard’s amulet; The 
cardinal’s lilacs; A child’s pilgrimage; Leo’s last 
sleep; Wounded in the house of his friends; The 
missions of little “Peace”; The gate of the blessed 
children, or, innocents’ day on the plains of Heaven; 
Angel Nora. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Little Hearts. By Florence K. Upton. Words by 
Bertha Upton. Illustrated. 62 pp. Small 
quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

One of the prettiest and most humorous chil- 
dren‘s picture books of the season. Jingles and 
illustrations are equally good. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Little Homespun. By Ruth Ogden (Mrs. Charles 
W. Ide), author of “A Loyal Little Red-Coat,” 
etc. With numerous original illustrations by 
Mabel Humphrey. 127 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 

Better writing for young people is not often met 
with than this. Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Missing Tin Box; or, The Stolen Railroad Bonds, The, 
By Arthur M. Winfield, author of “Schooldays 
of Fred Harley,” etc. Bound to Win Series, 
Illustrated. 256 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

A poor boy runs away from the almshouse to 
New York, saves a broker’s life and, thanks to a 
conversation the boy overheard, he is able to trail 
the robbery of a tin box of bonds. 


Miss Mouse and Her Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 198 pp. 12mo, 
85 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

“Miss Mouse,” really named Rosamond, is the 
child of parents who are living in India, and comes 
to stay with the five Harvey boys. Our readers 
know how Mrs. Molesworth deals with a subject of 
this kind. It suits her powers exactly. No one can 
describe child life better. The five boys are cley- 
erly differentiated, and Miss Mouse clearly shows 
that, in one way or another, they are her “boys,” 
Then she has humbler friends, Nance and Bob. 
There is an agitating adventure, which does not end 
too badly, and so we reach the end of a very pleas- 
ant little story. London Spectator. 


More Beasts). (For Worse Children.) Verses by 
H. B. Pictures by B. I. B. 48 pp. Oblong, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Belloc and Lord Basil Blackwood—the secret 
is, we understand, an open one—have discovered a 
new continent in the world of nonsense. Their 
second book which sings and illustrates this New 
World is to the full as original and delightful as the 
first. The animals are as sagacious, and the human 
beings as blandly self-satisfied and stupid, as in 
“The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” An inimitable 
expression of slyness dwells in the eye of the frozen 
mammoth, who knows that he will never make a 
pot-au-feu for the group of expectant travellers who 
have imported their French chief into the Arctic 
regions. The python, too, who still survives the 
aunt who purchased him in Yucatan, is depicted 
sleeping under an umbrella in the desert, smiling 
with the wisdom of all the ages on the guileless 
world around him. As for the Cambrian sheep, it 
is as impossible as it was for Lord Thurlow that any 
one should be as wise as he looks. It might be 
thought an almost hopeless task to illustrate the 
world of nonsense, and yet not to imitate the im- 
mortal cartoons of Mr. Edward Lear, yet these pic- 
tures are really original. They are not like Lear, 
but no child will doubt for a moment that they are 
authentic sketches of Nonsense Land. And children 
are not to be deceived. Some artists have been to 
Nonsense Land, and some only imitate the pictures 
of the country. Lord Basil Blackwood has ob- 
viously been there himself, and knows exactly that 
the sun always shines a perfect orange in shape over 
the deserts of the country, and that there are in- 
variably two palm-trees silhouetted on the horizon. 

London Spectator. 


Poor but Plucky ; or, The Mystery of a Flood. By Arthur 
M. Winfield, author of “the Missing Tin Box, 
etc. Bound to Win Series. With frontispiece. 
274 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 67 cents. | 

In “Poor but Plucky,” the hero finds his enemits 
in floods and robbers and conspirators. But he 
lives up to the title with remarkable and _rathet 

amusing consistency. The D 
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the Year in Mythand Song. By Florence Hol- 
brook. Illustrated. 200 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 

by mail, 70 cents. we 
“*Round the Year in Myth and Song” is intended 
as a reading book for the school or home. There 
is a mixture of interesting pieces in prose and 
rhyme, some having to do with history, some with 
nature, some with myths and legends of the highest 
worth. Hartford Post. 


Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls, By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D., author of Hero Tales from 
Sacred Story, etc. With initial illustrations by 
Freeland A. Carter. 218 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

The science of simplifying important truths so 
that the youthful mind may comprehend and be 
benefited, has been studied by men and women in 
the realms of religious education for several genera- 
tions. Dr. Louis Albert Banks has won for him- 
self an enviable place as a teller of stories to boys 
and girls. His last book, “Sermon Stories for Boys 
and Girls,” is full of bright, brief stories, not told 
simply for the telling, but for the valuable lessons 
they contain, which can no more be lost sight of 
than the story itself. They are not only simple in 
themselves, but the author has attained pre-eminence 
in his method and language in telling them. He 
does not talk twaddy, but uses short sentences and 
simple words—at once comprehensible and impres- 
sive to young minds. Public Opinion. 


St. Nicholas. 1897. An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young Folks. Conducted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Illustrated. Volume XXIV. In Two 
Parts. Part I. November, 1896, to April, 1897. 
Part II. May, 1897, to October, 1897. 528-1056 
pp. quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.81. 


Stories on the Rosary. By Louisa Emily Dobrée, 
author of “A Sevenfold Treasure,” etc. Part 1. 
With frontispiece. 172 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

In the following stories no attempt has been made 
to dwell upon the doctrinal import of the Mysteries 
of the Faith. The endeavor has been to show that 
the devotion of the Rosary has a practical bearing 
on the lives of each and all who make it their aim 
to use it with thoughtfulness and reverence. 

Introduction by the Author. 


Story of Oliver Twist, The. By Charles Dickens. 
Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Condensed 
for home and school reading. By Ella Boyce 
Kirk. Illustrated. 348 pp. 1I2mo, 54 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 

“It has occurred to me,” says Miss Kirk in her 
preface, “that if some of the masterpieces of our 
language were condensed, stripped of all words, 
however beautiful, not necessary: for the plot, and 
confined as closely as possible to the action, many 
now pleased with the ordinary story might be gradu- 
ally led to acquire a taste for the best literature. 
* * * Everything that a child would be likely to 
skip has been elided. The action is thus accel- 
erated to suit the most impatient reader.” Surely 
the selection of this particular book for an experi- 
ment of the kind was scarcely a fortunate one. It 
naturally suffers in the stripping process, for not 
only are many delightful passages torn out, but 
much of its significance is lost, and we are inclined 
to think that any child sufficiently advanced to be 
interested in the adventures of Oliver, the Artful 
Dodger and all the other immortal folk will find the 
story only too short as told in the original. 


Y. Sun. 
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Sunday Readings for the Young. 1898. With contri- 
besioas’ te Ismay Thorn, E. M. Green, Mrs. 
Bulley, H. L. Taylor, Gordon Browne, Arthur 
Hopkins, W. H. G. Groome, Frank Teller, etc. 
Illustrated. 411 pp. quarto, 75 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. : i 

This book contains selections of reading in both 
prose and poetry that would satisfy the most exact- 
ing child. This reading, as the title indicates, is 
selected with a view of providing entertainment for 
young folks on Sunday, but on the other hand it 

does not follow that the selections are not of a 

highly interesting character. The volume contains 

one hundred and twenty-five prose selections, forty 
poems and about one hundred and forty illustra- 
tions. Minneapolis Tribune. 


Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady Lion with those of 
General Napoleon Smith, The. An improving his- 
tory for old boys, young boys, good boys, 
bad boys, big boys, little boys, cow boys, and 
tom-boys. By S. R. Crockett, author of 
“Sweetheart Travellers,” etc. Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 314 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

The little heroes of “Sir Toady Lion” are two 
brothers. The elder of these young Scots, Hugh 
John in real life, pretended that he was General Na- 
poleon Smith, and he dubbed his younger brother 
Sir Toady Lion (his own first effort at the pronun- 
ciation of Richard Coeur-de-Lion). Sometimes 
General Napoleon called Sir Toady Prince Murat 
and sometimes the Old Guard. To cap the climax, 
an ancient castle stood on the estate of their father. 
There are also two little heroines, Sister Priscilla, 
and the young maid, the rough-handed but loving 
Janet Sheepshanks. A series of adventures also in- 
troduce a new girl, Cissy Carter, who becomes a 
love romance in General Napoleon’s career. 

Philadelphia Record. 


Tom Tufton’s Travels. By E. Everett Green, author 
of “Evil May-Day,” etc. Illustrated. 330 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


True Story of U. S. Grant, the American Soldier, The. 
Told for Boys and Girls. By Elbridge 
Brooks, author of “The True Story of Christo- 
pher Columbus.” Illustrated. 234 pp. quarto, 
75 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

This is a simple straightforward tale, such as the 
hero would prefer. It deals not only with the life 
of the soldier and the President, but begins with 
Grant’s boy-life in the Ohio tanyard, and gives some 
account of his farming and trading at St. Louis and 
Galena. But the story of Grant’s services in the 
Civil War naturally has to be told iri greater detail, 
and also that of the general’s later years, and his 
travels around the world. The Critic. 


Witch Winnie in Venice and The Alchemist’s Story. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney, author of “Witch 
Winnie,” etc. With illustrations. 322 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

Winnie, after her visit to Holland, is persuaded by 
Mrs. Waite and the Professor to spend the winter 
with them and “Tib” in Venice. The reader, 
through the visitor’s eyes, gains a knowledge of 
some of the painters of the Renaissance and the his- 
tory of this period. A little romance runs through 
the book. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Worst Boy in the School, The. By Michael J. A. Mc- 

Caffery, LL.D. With illustrations by George 

F. Of, Jr. 59 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 63 
cents. 

“The Worst Boy in School” relates the story of 

a boy who is about to be expelled from school for 
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misconduct of some kind, when a small boy jumps 
up and tells how this bad boy “Jim” has saved him 
from drowning. Whereupon the bad boy turns out 
a first-rate hero—the whole thing being founded 
upon an incident that actually occurred in one of 


the New York grammar schools. _ 
Review of Reviews. 


Young Auctioneers ; or, The Polishing of a Rolling Stone. 
By Edward Stratemeyer, author of “Shorthand 
Tom,” etc. Bound to Win Series. Illustrated. 
310 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


Young Pretenders, The. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
With twelve illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones. 

231 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
A somewhat elaborate story of English child-life. 


Young Tom Bowling. A story of the boys of the 
British Navy. By John C. Hutcheson, author 
of “Crown and Anchor,” etc. Illustrated by 
John B. Greene. 355 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 


$1.55. 
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CURRENCY. 

Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Planta- 
tions in America, etc., A. By William Douglass. 
Edited by Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D. Economic 
Studies. October, 1897. 375 pp. i12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

This classic account of early currency experiments 
in America first appeared in 1740. It is prefaced by 
a sketch of the author who came to Boston in 1718 
with a remarkable education for the day, and found 
a, long, busy and useful life there, writing much on 
American history and currency, contributing to the 
latter the best accounts which have ever appeared. 


DRAMA. 


Moliere. Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley. Volume VI. L’Etourdi, Le Mariage 
Forcé, Le Médecin Malgré Lui, Le Critique 
De. L’Ecole Des Femmes. 357 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The present American interest in Balzac is due, 
without doubt, to the admirable translations of Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley in the edition of his 
masterpieces. These translations are superior in 
style, in correct interpretation, in dramatic vividness, 
to all other translations. What this translation and 
these publishers have done for Balzac they are now 
doing for Moliére. Five volumes have already been 
issued. N. Y. Home Journal. 


Muses up to Date, The. By Henrietta Dexter Field 
and Roswell Martin Field. 278 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Reader’s Shakespeare, The. His dramatic works con- 
densed, connected and emphasized for School, 
College, parlour and platform. In three vol- 
umes. By David Charles Bell, author of “The 
Theory of Elocution,” etc. Vol. m1. Come- 
dies. 521 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

There aré many admirable distinguishing features 
which account for the popularity of this Reader’s 

Shakespeare. 1. Certain judicious abridgments and 

omissions of unnecessary or objectionable scenes 

and words make the text more acceptable for family 
and class reading, without marring the poetry of ex- 
pression or the interest or humor of situation and 
action. 2. These readings are intended chiefly for 
the voice and ear rather than eye, and thus will 
facilitate the much prized but still neglected art of 
reading aloud. For the first time, in this series 
all Shakespeare’s dramas are condensed, connected, 

emphasized, and annotated on a uniform plan. 3. 

Each play is preceded by a brief narrative, historical 

and literary. The principal scenes, incidents, and 
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characters, not only of the main, but of the second- 
ary plots, are connected by elucidatory remarks, 
The text has been carefully condensed, collated, 
and preserved—making allowance for the prime 
necessities of expurgation and compression. “4, 
Each play is so condensed that it may be read 
aloud in about an hour, or an hour and a half. 5, 
These condensations are intended for use in higher 
schools and colleges, for private and family read- 
ing, and for public or platform delivery. By the 
omission of the connecting narratives, they can be 
readily adopted for brief amateur dramatic repre- 
sentation; while, as a compact selection of scenes, 
speeches, and dialogues, they form a vade-mecum for 
oratorical practice. Hartford Post, 


Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, The. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. With illustrations by H. C, 
Christy. 254 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Asia. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
graphical Reader. Illustrated. 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


World and its People, The. Book v. Modern Europe, 
By Fanny E. Coe. Edited by Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 403 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

An attempt to prepare for children a readable ac- 
count of the people past and present, rather than of 
the history of modern Europe and Asia. The work 
is intended for a school-reading book. It is faith- 
ful, but a little dull. 


American College in American Life, The. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 313 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The questions considered are: the increasing 
power of the American college; certain great results 
obtained from it; its influence over and through in- 
dividuals; its influence illustrated in the three oldest 
colleges; certain present conditions; certain adjust- 
ments of its ethical and religious forces to its intel- 
lectual; the increasing cost of its education; certain 
difficulties; its power in the future. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Brief Italian Grammar with Exercises, A. By Hijalmar 
Edgren, Ph.D. 128 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

_ “This Italian grammar, prepared at the sugges- 
tion of teachers desiring a brief manual somewhat 
on the plan of my Spanish grammar—designs to in- 
troduce the learner in a clear, methodical way to 
such essentials of the language as are indispensable 
for critical and intelligent reading, and to furnish 
him with sufficient exercises for their assimilation. 
Simplicity has been aimed at throughout. 
Author's Preface. 


Carpenter’s Geo- 
304 pp. 12mo, 


Elements of Constructive Geometry. Inductively Pre- 
sented. By William Noetling, A. M., author of 
“Notes on the Science and Art of Education.” 
From the German of K. H. Stécker. 62 pp. 
16mo, 36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Principles of Vocal Expression. Being a revision of 
the Rhetoric of Vocal Expression. By Wm. B. 
Chamberlain, A. M. Together with Mental 
Technique and Literary Interpretation. By S. 
H. Clark, Ph. B. 479 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

An outgrowth of practical class-work. This book 
is intended to give a scheme of daily lessons and ex- 
ercises with a full explanation of the theory of vocal 
expression. The first part takes up principle and 
theory and the second gives practical exercises. 
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ESSAYS. 


Are we to go on with Latin Verses? By the Rev. Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton, M. A. 193 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. i 

Hon. E. Lyttelton has written an able and in- 
genious defence of that form of composition. 

Till now, as he says, there has been “invective 

without argument on the one side, and silence 

on the other,” so that it was high time for 
an expert to speak for the Muses. Considering 
verse-making from its initial stages onwards, the 
head master of Haileybury makes several strong 
points ir its favor, the most notable of which is, 
perhaps, the superior command of vocabulary which 
it gives compared with prose. On one point we are 
incredulous. We should be glad to believe that 
clever boys have ceased to assist more obtuse souls, 
but we cannot. The wily schoolboy does, as a mat- 
ter of fact, and always will, circumvent his teachers 
with borrowed matter. Another ingenious claim 
here advanced is that verse-making gives the satis- 
faction of something dione, as a finished athletic 
game does, even to the beginner, and conceals the 
real intellectual poverty which puts him out of coun- 
tenance and humor with himself in his English 
paraphrasing or his English essay. A number of 
translations of a poem by O. W. Holmes which are 
appended show what widely different renderings 
modern verse-writers make. London Athenaeum. 


Essays of Michael Lord of Montaigne, The. Translated 
by John Florio. The Temple Classics. The 
Third Book Volume 11. With frontispiece. 
302 pp. Indexed. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

Book one and two of Montaigne’s Essays were 
first published in 1580. The third book was added 
to the Fifth Edition in 1588, and its bibliographical 
history is carefully narrated in a note to this very 
attractive issue. 


Essays on the Novel. As iilustrated by Scott and Miss 
Austen. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. 297 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Mr. Jack’s study of Thackeray created an impres- 
sion in his favor. It was felt that a discriminating 
and well-equipped critic.had come among us. This 
promise his new book generously fulfils. The winds 
of criticism have, no ‘doubt, swept through and 
through Scott; the chambers of his great literary 
house have been swept and garnished; for nearly 
three generations Miss Austen has been the wonder 
and admiration of the “literary classes,” Scott him- 
self among them; and it might be urged that little 
that is new remains to be said of the genius of 
either. There are, however, in literature standards 
of excellence too often lost sight of in these scramb- 
ling days of “booms” and big circulations, and to 
these Mr. Jack’s book indirectly calls attention by 
appraising the novel from the heights reached by 
two great writers selected from the remotest poles of 
the literature of the imagination. In making his 
selection, therefore, he was obeying a wise’ instinct, 
although his book, judged from the standpoint of 
the careless reader who confuses literary criticism 
with biographical detail, may seem disappointing. 
In limiting his survey to Scott and Miss Austen, 
with whose works all educated people are familiar, 
Mr. Jack has thoughtfully afforded us leisure and 
opportunity for checking his statements. 

London Academy. 


Federation of the Powers, The. A Series of Essays. 
By Charles Donald Farquharson. 125 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A plea of the transformation of the concert of 

Europe into the federation of Europe in order to 
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exchange the vigor of force for the reign of law. 
The book is made up of articles which appeared in 
the Westminster Review, 1893-1806. 


Great Poets and Their Theology, The. By Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘Sys- 
tematic Theology,” etc. 531 pp. Indexed, 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.14. 

The author is inclined to believe that the great 
poets, taken together, give united and harmonious 
testimony to the fundamental conceptions of natural 
religion, if not to those of the specifically Christian 
scheme. This testimony is cumulative, and it’ fol- 
lows the law of evolution, by advancing from vague 
to clear. Even poets like Goethe, who proclaim an- 
other gospel, witness in spite of themselves to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Author’s Preface. 

Originally proposing to include Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Dante, Shakespeare and Carlton, Words- 
worth, Goethe, Browning and Tennyson were finally 
added to the poets whose moral and spiritual teach- 
ing is discussed. 


Home Making. By Ian MacLaren, author of “Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 18 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

An essay on home, sweet, tender and _ helpful, 
showing the elements which combine to make that 
hallowed spot the nursery of human life. 

Hartford Post. 


How We Master Our Fate. By Ursula N. Gestefield. 
109 pp. 8vo, 57 cents; by mail, 68 cents: 
A mystic presentation of the value and worth of 
pure being as the end, object and training of soul- 
development. 


In Search of a Soul. A series of essays in Interpreta- 
tion of the Higher Nature of Man. By Horatio 
W. Dresser, author of “The Power of Silence,” 
etc. 273 pp. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 

The discourses of a modern mystic urging the 
inner and contemplative growth of the soul through 
divine communion. Many of the papers have been 
read before societies. 


In Tune with the Infinite; or, Fullness of Peace, Power 
and Plenty. By Ralph Waldo Trine, author of 
“What all the World’s a-Seeking.” 222 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Mischievous Goodness and Other Papers. By Charles 
A. Berry, D.D. Small Books on Great Sub- 


jects. 144 pp. 16mo. 45 cents; by mail, 52 
cents. 


“Mischievous Goodness” is a slender sheaf of 
short, sound, and sensible essays by the Rev. Charles 
A. Berry, on such topics as “Our Home Life,” “The 
Duty of Giving Pleasure,” “A New Beginning,” and 
“Things New and Old.” It would be difficult to 
show any striking originality in dealing with such 
familiar themes, and Dr. Berry does not do so, but 
he has a very effective way of putting old truths 
before us with much impressiveness and dignity. 

Christian Advocate. 


My Pedagogic Creed. By Prof. John Dewey. Also 
The Demands of Sociology Upon Pedagogy, by 
Prof. Albion W. Small. 36 pp. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


New Fiction and-other Essays on Literary Subjects, The. 
By H. D. Traill, author of “The New Lucian,” 
etc. 323 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Now that Matthew Arnold is gone from us, we 
must e’en put up with Mr. Traill: and very good 
“putting up” it is, if by the term be meant accom- 
modation at a host whose “entertainment” is of the 
best. Speaking of Arnold, one of the essays in the 
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book is about him. In spite of “the flawless perfec- 
tion of his poetic work,” Mr. Traill thinks that he 
can never be more than “the poet of the few,” with- 
out prospects of subsequent recognition by after 
ages. Mr. Traill also insists very truly on Arnold’s 
limited faculty of expression—the antipodes of 
Byron—and adds, “I question whether his poetic 
imagination ever reached a temperature at which the 
fusion of feeling and expression can take place.” 
Novels, or rather schools of fiction, occupy a large 
place in Mr. Traill’s volume. The “New Fiction” is 
a criticism of two rising authors, Mr. Stephen Crane 
and Mr. A. Morrison—the representatives of a New 
Realism, which is “unreal with the falsity of the half 
truth, and as old as the habit of exaggeration.” 
“The Political Novel” is a severe, though not un- 
merited, review of Mrs. H. Ward; the “Novel of 
Manners” is mainly concerned with Fanny Burney 
and Miss Austen; and “Samuel Richardson” forms 
the thesis of a separate essay. Eleven articles alto- 
gether. London Bookseller. 


Of Dandyism and of Georce Brummell. Translated from 
the French of F. A. Barbey D’Aurevilly by 
Douglas Ainslie, 141 pp. 18mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.16. 

“Gi Dandyism and George Brummell” is a pocket 
volume, charmingly got up, containing a good trans- 
lation of the work of one who was not only a bril- 
liant talker and writer, but an Impressionist and a 
sociologist too—a very rare combination, it need 
hardly be said, in the France of fifty years ago. 
D’Aurevilly rather idealised his Brummell into a 
sort of modern Magnificent Man after the fashion 
of Aristotle’s hero; but his account of the phenom- 
enon is worth study all the same. London Speaker. 


Old Lamps for New Ones and other Sketches and Essays, 
Hitherto uncollected. By Charles Dickens. 
Edited with an introduction, by Frederick G. 
Kitton, author of “A Bibliography of Dickens,” 
etc. 344 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 


Quest of Happiness, The. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, a r of “Human Intercourse,” etc. 187 
pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

See Review. 

Success and Failure. By Robert F. Horton, M. A., 
D.D. 96 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Four essays entitled, ‘““The Admiration of Suc- 
cess,” Success Which is Failure,” ‘Failure Which 
is Success,” and the “Admiration of Failure.” The 
method and manner is that of the sermon. 


Supernatural in Nature, The. A verification by free 
use of science. By Joseph William Reynolds, 
M. A. New and cheaper edition, revised. .479 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


True Manhood. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 24 pp. 
16mo, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

A bright, spicy talk, defining true manliness. 
Briefly touching the errors of youth, and upholding 
firm traits, such as resistance and self-mastery. It 
holds forth a practical, ideal life within the reach of 
all, and the little similes used in illustrating are sure 
to please as well as instruct. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK LORE, 


Cruikshank Fairy-Book, The. Four Famous Stories. 
. Puss in Boots. II. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
III. Hop-o’-My-Thumb. IV. Cinderella. With 
forty illustrations by George Cruikshank. 216 

pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 
Four of the nursery classics are here given with 
reproductions of forty of the original illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. The designs belong to a 
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class in which Cruikshank’s humor was thoroughly 
at home. Something, but not much, is lost in the 
facsimile of them. The artist-author’s defence of his 
Bowdlerizing the tales is retained, and is worthy of 
reflection; and perhaps the “few Temperance 
Truths” introduced in his versions will do no harm 
to anybody. N. Y. Post, 


Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales. By Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English. Illustrated by Elizabeth §. 
Tucker. 303 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Dr. Thomas Dunn English, who has contributed 
more copiously to juvenile literature than most 

people would suppose, has gathered together in a 

volume of “Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales,” a 

number of short pieces printed previously in various 

periodicals. He has an ingratiating style in such 
narratives, and the book is welcome with its pretty 
illustrations. N. Y. Tribune. 


Icelandic Fairy Tales. Translated and edited by Mrs, 
A. W. Hall. With original illustrations by E. A. 
Mason. 317 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06, 

In her preface to this interesting and handsome 
addition to the now large literature of Norse legends 

Mrs. Hall admits that she has had a good deal to 

do in the way of toning down the stories she gives, 

as many of them were “somewhat crude and rough 
for juvenile reading.” Nor, of course, can it be 
said that the heroes and heroines of these stories 
differ very materially from the heroes and heroines 
of others. There are of course terrible giants, some 
of them good-natured, but most of them bad at 
heart, and there are princes and princesses always in 
trouble. But, as Mrs. Hall points out, “whereas in 
most southern legends it is always the prince who 
delivers the princess and performs the heroic and 
valorous deeds, in these tales it is for the most part 
the young princess or peasant maiden who under- 
goes all the hardships and trials, and after countless 
dangers rescues the prince who has fallen under the 
ban of some wicked witch or giantess.” The boy 
or girl, however, who reads these Icelandic tales will 
not be overmuch troubled about such distinctions in 
minor matters of plot. He or she will find plenty 
of adventure and hair-breadth escapes from terrible 
situations. The first tour, “The Legends of the 

King’s Three Sons,” “Helga,” “Thorstein,” and 

“Sigurd,” illustrate the essentially adventurous side 

of Icelandic fairyism, while the last, “The Fair and 

the Dark Isolde,” very ingeniously introduces, by 
means of two contrasted women, an element of in- 
trigue. London Spectator. 


One-Eyed Griffin and other Fairy Stories, The. By Her- 
bert E. Inman. With original illustrations by 
E. A. Mason. 353 pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

See Review. 

Prince Uno. Uncle Frank’s visit to Fairyland. II- 
lustrated by W. D. Stevens. 241 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

See Review. 


Stories and Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by H. Oskar Sommer. With 
100 pictures by Arthur J. Gaskin. 826 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 


Untold ‘Tales of the Past. By Beatrice Harraden, au- 
thor of “Ships That Pass in the Night.” With 
drawings by H. R. Millar. 243 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

This is a readable and instructive set of tales for 
girls and boys. The interesting text shows an ofi- 
ginal fancy, full of poetry, and the attractiveness of 
the volume is enhanced by H. R. Millar’s illustra- 
tions of these old legends in their new form. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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FICTION. 


onike. The Heroine of the Greek Revolution. 
me Stephanos Theodoros Xenos. Translated 
from the original Greek by Edwin A. Grosve- 

nor. 527 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
Though Andronike was a heroine of the Greek 
Revolution of 1821, she might almost be reckoned a 
character of to-day. The story offers a complete 
and faithful picture of Greek life of to-day by a 
writer who, though inspiringly patriotic, is just and 
impartial, and has a quaint, graphic’ style which the 
scholarly translator has succeeded in reproducing. 
The actors in the interesting plot include Markos 
Botsaris, Byron, the native and foreign leaders and 

the common people of the resurrected Greece. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


At the Cross-Roads. By F. F. Montrésor, author of 
“The One Who Looked On,” etc. 425 pp. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

A practical joke played upon a young author by 
his friend sends him to prison for six years. On his 
release he visits Africa, works in the diamond-field 
and becomes immensely rich. All this time the 
woman he had been engaged to before his trial had 
worked and waited for him in London—loving him 
and believing absolutely in his innocence. He seeks 
her again, a reckless, sullen man, with a bitter sense 
of injustice done him. Then, and again in their mar- 
ried life, it seems better, first to the man, then to 
the woman, that they should part—hence the title. 
The man’s innocence is finally established. This is 
a novel quite out of the common, and although its 
outlines are melodramatic, their treatment is forci- 
ble, sober, and concentrated. London Spectator. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. With intro- 
duction and notes by Andrew Lang. The Gads- 
hill Edition. Two volumes. With the original 
— 536, 527 pp. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, 

72. 

The introduction by Mr. Lang reviews the cir- 
cumstances of production, discusses much with a 
purpose and points out the relation of the charac- 
ters to living persons. 


Blown Away. A _ nonsensical narrative without 
Rhyme or Reason. Related by Richard Mans- 
field. Illustrated. 180 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

_ “Blown Away” narrates the adventures of two 

little. girls, Beatrice and Jessie, who start out to find 

a prince who is held captive by a boarding-house 

fairy. Early on their trip they encounter a storm, by 

which they are wafted hither and thither, and this 
gives the title selected for the book. They have the 
most surprising adventures, see the strangest sights 
and meet the queerest people that could be imagined 
by aclever man. The book can be read to children, 
and they will see only the marvellous, the startling. 

Older folks will appreciate the satire and the deli- 

ciously humorous references to events that are of 

recent interest. Some of these events are theatrical, 
others are political. N. Y. World. 


Book of Dreams and Ghosts, The. By Andrew Lang. 
ap Edition. 3or pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
64. 

These stories are interesting and striking, and Mr. 
ang has done good service in carefully sifting the 
evidence on which they rest and in arranging them 
in such an order that they can be studied progress- 
ely, historically and comparatively. Of course, as 
€ admits, the testimony for many of the stories 
which come from remote times cannot be rigidly 
studied. “But these ancient legends are given, not 
as evidence, but for three reasons—first, because of 


their merit as real stories; next, because several of 
them are now perhaps for the first time offered 
with a critical discussion of their historical sources; 
lastly, because the old legends seem to show how 
the fancy of periods less critical than ours dealt with 
such facts as are now reported in a dull undramatic 
manner.” At the risk of seeming hypercritical, we 
venture to remark that the two latter of the reasons 
here assigned are essentially evidential reasons. The 
evidence may not be complete, but, such as it is, 
it is the best we can now get; and if, by a compari- 
son with modern stories which are undramatic but 
well authenticated, we can show that the dramatic 
and mythopoeic faculty has in all probability been 
at work on older stories which are less well authen- 
ticated, we obtain evidence, not of the truth of 
the stories, but of their probable genesis, which, 
though only probable, is nevertheless full of in- 
struction. Mr. Lang has made a very interesting 
and instructive collection of stories, though some 
of them are rather vaguely and obscurely told; and 
perhaps we do him no injustice in thinking that one 
of his purposes in collecting them is to illustrate 
the inadequacy of a good deal of existing specula- 
tion on the subject. London Times. 


Bye-Ways. By Robert S. Hichens, author of “The 
Green Carnation,” etc. 356 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Robert Hichens can write. He understands 
the value of words, and he has made a study of 
the kid-gloved, gardenia-in-the-button-hole youth 
of the day. With them, their affairs and friendships, 
he is in evident sympathy. He is also just now in 
love with the kind of spiritualism that is useful in 
fiction, and he has many uses for “souls.” In a 
word he is the author of “Flames.” His new book, 
“Byeways,” a collection of nine stories, might be de- 
scribed as a careful using up of the material col- 
lected for “Flames.” The stories mostly deal with 
things just a little beyond reality. His men do not 
play football. They do not eat cold roast beef and 
cheese for lunch. His women—well, here is one 
of them. Renfrew had the right to hold “this thin, 
pale wonder of night and fame in his arms, and to 
kiss the lips from which came at will the coo of a 
dove or the snarl of a tigress.” London Academy. 


Clerk of Oxford and His Adventures in the Barons’ War, 
The. By S. Everett Green, author of “Shut 
In,” etc. With a map. 461 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.30. 

“A Clerk of Oxford” is one of Miss Everett 
Green’s spirited romances of English history. It 
gives excellent pictures of medieval life when, re- 
volting aginst the preference shown to foreign 
favorites, Simon de Montfort raised the Barons 
against the King. We follow the career of an am- 
bitious young student who becomes the protege of 
the de Montforts. The scene shifts from Oxford to 
the Castle of Kenilworth, and after the fighting at 
Lewes and elsewhere the curtain comes down on 
the field of Evesham. London Times. 


Dagger and the Cross, The. A romance. By Joseph 
Hatton, author of “By Order of the Czar,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 383 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The story opens in Venice in the seventeenth 
century. Bernardo Roubillac, an artist, and the 
husband of Francesca Da Ponte, knowing that the 
sculptor Zibetto had attempted to dishonor his wife, 
attacked him with a sword; but Zibetto, being the 
better swordsman, overcomes his adversary. Rou- 
billac is after this commissioned to decorate an 
old hall in Derbyshire, and going to England with 
his wife, lives happily in Eyam until the coming of 
Zibetto. This event is followed by a tragedy, in 
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which Roubillac’s dagger causes both death and re- 
pentance. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Dariel. A Romance of Surrey. By R.D. Blackmore, 
author of “Lorna Doone.” With drawings by 
Chris. Hammond. 505 pp. 12mo., $1.35; by 
mail, $1.50. 

The story is historical to some extent, and re- 
calls the hopeless struggle of these Eastern peoples 
with the Czar of Russia in those days. First the 
hero tells the story, then the father of the heroine 
tells his tale of war, love, peace, crime, revenge 
and exile. The author’s deep learning in classical 
literature and his characteristic love of dogs both 
show to fine effect in the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. Blackmore gives this book—which has his 
old gifts of geniality and spaciousness—the sub- 
title ““A Romance of Surrey.” Surrey, however, 
plays a part of less importance than the Caucasus. 
The nominal narrator of the story is a Winchester 
and Oxford man, but Mr. Blackmore’s own style is 
very evident. Possibly the Winchester and Oxford 
man had read “Torna Doone” and absorbed the 
manner. The book is essentially and nobly English, 
and, once the digressions are overcome, as inter- 
esting, nay enthralling, as you can want. 

London Academy. 


Defiant Hearts) By W. Heimburg, author of “Good 
Luck,” etc. Translated by Annie W. Ayer and 
H. T. Slate. With frontispiece. 350 pp. 
I2mo., 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Don Luis’ Wifes A Romance of the West Indies. 
From her letters, and the manuscripts of the 
Padre, the Doctor Caccavelli, Marc Auréle, 
Curate of Samana. By Lillian Hinman Shuey, 
author of “California Sunshine,” etc. 235 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

This is a tale of pathetic interest, dealing with the 
troubles of a brave little New England girl, who 
becomes the wife of a rich West Indian gentleman, 
and journeys with him to his tropical home, to find 
herself regarded as an intruder and harassed by the 
iealousy and spite of his unscrupulous relatives. 
The sturdy Yankee pluck of the little Senora andthe 
vivid picture of West Indian life and society com- 
bined make a bright, lively story, with a thread 
of pathos running through it which adds to the 
interest. Washington Post. 


Elementary Jane. By Richard Pryce. 331 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

It takes a somewhat keen vision to detect the pos- 
sibilities of romance in the life of an average music- 
hall “artist,” but Mr. Richard Pryce has succeeded 
in constructing a very pretty, and even touching, 
story out of unpromising materials. Whether there 
ever was a music-hall singer so guileless and gentle 
as Jenny Tandem—the scene in which the question 
of her stage-name is decided is excellent—need not 
be discussed. It is enough that in such surroundings 
so artless a girl would in all probability have be- 
haved and fared very much as Mr. Pryce represents 
her as behaving and faring. That she should have 
preferred the overbearing courtship of the hand- 
some acrobat to the unobtrusive devotion of the 
meritorious drum-player was inevitable. Ele- 
mentary Jane, as we are told, had read much penny 
fiction, and besides, a warm heart is hardly a safe 
guide amid the dangers and temptations which be- 
set the path of an inexperienced and attractive or- 
phan girl, driven by force of circumstances to find 
her livelihood in the “halls.” The book is emi- 
nently an honest book, for, in spite of a certain 
amount of necessary idealism, no attempt is made to 
disguise the sordid realities—all, in fact, that makes 
against domesticity—in the atmosphere of middle- 
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class Bohemia. At the same time, “Elementary Jane” 
is very far from being a novel with a purpose. The 
reader is left to draw his own moral from a tale 
which owes not a little of its effect to the animated 
style and whimsical humor of the author. 

London Spectator. 


Emperor’s Doom; or, The Patriots of Mexico, An, By 
Herbert Hayens, author of “Under the Lone 
Star,” etc. Illustrated. 432 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.30. 

Mr. Hayens must know his Mexico well, for he 
has thrown this tale of the struggle for independ- 
ence into a perfect Mexican setting. The hero who 
tells the story is the son of a domiciled Englishman, 
and the narrative opens with the rescue of young 
Vincent’s father, who is condemned to be shot for 
sheltering an old friend. The narrative is carried on 
briskly to the last scene at Queretaro and the Mexi- 
can leaders (Diaz, Juarez, Carbajal) are vigorously 
delineated for us. The circumstances of many a 
fight and the incidents of campaigning are related 
with a vivacity, a grasp of the subject, and a local 
coloring that fascinate the reader. Mark, the big 
Englishman, and faithful friend and guardian of 
young Francisco; Miguel, the heroic and patriotic 
Indian; and Pascual Salamo, the smooth-tongued 
traitor, are all living characters. Salamo is such a 
fascinating villain that one is almost sorry when his 
timeto goarrives. “An Emepror’s Doom’ is cleverly 
told, it is not overburdened with dialogue, the be- 
setting sin of the best of story-writers, and it never 
drags. It presents a very vivid picture of Mexican 
warfare, and historically it can be commended as 
being as reliable as it is interesting. 

London Spectator. 


Enchanted Burro, The. Stories of New Mexico and 
South America. By Charles F. Lummis, author 
of “A Tramp Across the Continent,’ ’etc. II- 
lustrated. 277 pp. 12mo., $1.10;.by mail, $1.20, 


Enemy to the King, An. From the recently discov- 
ered memoirs of the Sieur de la Tournoire: By 
R. N. Stephens. Illustrated by H. De M. 
Young. 459 pp. I2mo., 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.06. 

See Review. 


Captain Nansana and Mother’s Hands. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson. Translated from the Norwegian. 
The Novels of Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnston. Edited 
by Edmund Gosse. Volume VII: 224 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The editor Edmund Gosse says, the stories are 
“somewhat anomalous” and “have little in common 
except the difficulty of finding a place for them in 
the category of Bjérnson’s works.” The breadth 
and depth of Bjérnson is like the breadth and depth 
of the sea and fill us with that sublime awe which 
overmasters the emotions and causes the feelings to 
sink into that passive condition produced by the ex- 
tremest sensitiveness. Before us lies a mastery of 
style, that ripples, sparkles and scintillates with all 
witchery of a self-controlled passion. As the tide, 
there is a going and coming, and a pulsing motion 
that sways us with power unseen. With the subtility 
of a magician Bjérnson moves easily, step by step, 
then suddenly thrusts the curtain aside, and we be- 
hold the magnitude of a perfect climax, There is a 
weird hypnotic current that closes over the mind 
and we hear, see, and dream, as does the Norwegian, 
calmly, forcibly, magnificently. 

Minneapolis Tribune. 


Fabius the Roman; or, How the Church became Mili- 
tant. By Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of “Pater Mundi,” etc. 388 pp. © 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
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The story deals with the time in the fourth cen- 
tury, when Constantine embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, and the seat of the Roman government was 
changed to Constantinople. Fabius, a Roman Tri- 
bune, instructed the persecuted Christians that their 
policy of non-resistance had become weakness, and 
under his guidance they became a militant and ag- 
gressive power instead of a martyrized sect. 

Hartford Post. 


Florentine Gentleman, The. America’s Godfather. 
By Virginia W. Johnson, author. of “Genoa, the 
Superb,” etc. Illustrated. New edition. 297 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Virginia W. Johnson tells the story of Amerigo 
Vespucci, conveying a vivid picture of the Florence 
of the day and of the chief actors in that epoch of 
discovery. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Founded on Paper; or, Uphill and Downhill between the 
ie were By Charlotte M. Yonge, author 
of “Under the Storm,” etc. Illustrated by W. 
S. Stacey. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

“Founded on Paper,’ by Miss Charlotte Yonge, 
is a sequel to her “Carbonells.”’ Like most sequels 
it is somewhat disappointing. The interest is milder 
and more diffuse. A papier mache manufactory 
comes to grief, and the sanguine youth who has got 
an appointment as manager is buried for a time be- 
neath its fallen fortunes. Pour surcroit de malheur 
the slanderous tongue of his crossgrained sister has 
separated him from a young woman to whom he 
was fondly attached. So far as that goes everything 
. ends well. But there is another episode, which 
comes to a climax in unmitigated tragedy. A 
good-for-nothing boy marries an unfortunate girl 
who has little of the good sense in which he is con- 
spicuously lacking. Then he perpetrates murder 
and suicide on the elaborate family scale of the 
French, shooting his wife and maiming his: child. 

London Times. 


Free to Serve. A Tale of Colonial New York. By E. 
Rayner. 434 pp. 12m, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Colonial New York is the admirable background 
used by Emma Rayner for the scene of her novel, 
“Free to Serve.” When the result is observed it 
causes wonder that a time and place so rich in all 
that is picturesque and vivid should have been left 
almost entirely unused by our novelists. Across the 
stage troop Englishmen and Dutchmen, Frenchmen 
and Indians, and to the charm of a story well con- 
ceived and cleverly told is added the interest of 
characters that until now have been unusual in pres- 
ent-day fiction. N. Y. Times. 


General’s Double, The. A Story of the Army of the 
Potomac. By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. 
Illustrated by F. Steeple Davis. 446 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The period is the early days of the Civil War and 
the scene the disputed ground along the Potomac. 
It has all the color of his former stories and the plot, 
which is more involved than its predecessors, is 
worked out to a natural and satisfactory conclusion. 
The canvas on which his characters move is so vast 
that, unlike the limited environment of a fort in the 

est, the view is out of proportion to the figures. 

Some difficulty must be met with like this by every 

writer of fiction on like lines. Even Victor Hugo’s 

characters and story are lost at Waterloo. Thack- 
eray on the same field keeps his people carefully out 
of the great military processions about Brussels. 

Occasionally he lifts the curtain for a glance at the 

host, but not for long. Scott kept his characters 

well in view, and the battles are but incidents. Lever 
more than any other mingled his people in the pomp 


252 pp. 
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and glory of war, and it is evidence of his genius 
that they are never lost sight of, nor is his story ever 
diverted from its aim by the surrounding scene. 
Captain King has not made his story so interesting 
as his incidents. The pictures of troopers’ life, the 
raids and cavalry dashes, the dusty Virginia roads, 
the clink of the sabre on the stirrup metal are actual; 
they can be seen and heard. Philadelphia Times. 


George Malcolm. By Gabriel Setoun, author of 
“Robert Urquhart,” etc. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

As in the case of his former books, the writer has 
laid the scene of this story within the bounds of the 
Ancient Kingdom. True we are no longer at Barn- 
craig; but Cuthil is unmistakably within the folds of 
the ‘beggar’s mantle,’ just as Invercolm is undoubt- 
edly somewhere on its ‘fringe of gold.’ The story 
does not follow the beaten track of the ordinary 
novel. The tragic fifth act of the elder Malcolm 
is all but played out when the narrative begins. The 
reaction of the child’s mind against his cruel envi- 
ronment in the house of ‘John Murdoch, Publican 
and Pharisee,” and in the school of the (one would 
fain hope) obsolescent if not obsolete type of dom- 
inie, Mr. Gordon: and the shame and grief that 
overwhelm the boy when he awakes to the bitter 
knowledge that he is the son of a felon are depicted 
poweriully, and yet with an underlying delicacy 
which is the offspring of an intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of child nature. The leading char- 
acters are vividly conceived, and developed with a 
fidelity that rarely oversteps the limit of probability 
and sober fact. Life at Invercolm, with its pier and 
shores. and sails in the bay, and wonderful tales of 
Hugh Ross, is brightly and picturesquely described. 
There is perhaps just a little too much of Mrs. Mal- 
aprop in the utterances of Mrs. Sibbald, own cousin 
in this respect to William Black’s Mrs. Maclean; 
and the scenes in which the innocence of the father 
is established are perhaps a trifle too melodramatic; 
but these are only faint ‘blots on the ’scutcheon’ of 
what is otherwise a thoroughly good book. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Gloria Victis By J. A. Mitchell, author of “That 
First Affair,” etc. 269 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

A man who is an athlete with wonderfully honest 
eyes, and is at the same time a professional thief, 
forger, and murderer; his wife, who neglects her 
home and has fits of insane rage, during which she 
breaks the furniture and must be held by a special 
method; and their son, a boy of eleven, with his 
father’s wonderful health and more wonderful eyes, 
his mother’s temper, and his own genius for lying 
and stealing, are the chief characters. Staten Island 
and New York City furnish the scenery. The father 
and mother disappear, the son becomes a circus 
acrobat, and is finally loved into virtue by an ideal 
clergyman and a woman trapeze performer. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Great Mogul, The. By St. George Rathborne, au- 
thor of “Dr. Jack,” etc. Eagle Library. 276 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

“The Great Mogul” is a South African diamond 
mine and the book centers around the struggle for it 
in China, England and South Africa. First ap- 
peared in 1896 in the “New York Weekly.” 


Great Stone of Sardis, The. A novel. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 230 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See Review. 

Guy Mannering; or, The Astrologer. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. The Temple Edition. Two vol- 


umes. With frontispieces. 283, 352 pp. With 
glossary, $1.20: by mail, $1.30. 
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Harvard Episodes. By Charles Macomb Flandrau. 
399 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A recent graduate of Harvard, Mr. Flandrau, por- 
trays the student up to date in these seven stories. 
Apparently, no true picture of college life has hith- 
erto been drawn. In this book the author has had 
the courage of his knowledge, and there results this 
entertaining and clever volume of stories. They 
contain no startling or spicy revelations, but will 
none the less interest college men who take their 
training seriously as a preparation for life, and not 
merely as the end of education. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Heart of Virginia, The. By J. Perkins Tracy, author 
of “Shenandoah,” etc. Eagle Library. 236 pp. 
12mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. : 

The scene of this war story is laid in the earlier 
days of the Civil War, and it first appeared in the 

columns of the “New York Weekly” in 1893. 


Hero in Homespun, A, A Tale of the Loyal South. 
By William E. Barton, author of “Life in the 
Hills of Kentucky,” etc. Illustrated. 303 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

To extend popular knowledge of the Civil War 
as it affected a large but almost unrecognized body 
of the people, this story was written. Tennessee 
and Kentucky were divided in sentiment on the sub- 
ject of separating from the Union when the call to 
arms came in 1861. The sufferings entailed upon the 
men who remained staunch to the United States 
flag, and the sufferings endured by those who con- 
scientiously joined their southern brethren are vivid- 
ly pictured. The author dwells upon the great need 
of charity in judging those to whom the war in- 
volved such momentous choices as it did to the 
people of the south. Publishers’ Weekly. 


His Grace of Osmonde. Being portions of that noble- 
man’s life omitted in the relation of his Lady’s 


story presented to the World of Fashion under 


the title of “A Lady of Quality.” By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 465 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 


Humors of Cyclin~, The. Stories and Pictures. By 
H. G. Wells, L. Raven-Hill, Barry Pain, J. F. 
Sullivan, G. B. Burgin, Clarence Rook, Fred. 
Whishaw, W. Pett Ridge, etc. 96 pp, quarto, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

An amusing collection of short stories and illus- 
trations, mostly farcical. Even the dyspeptic man 
will be forced to laugh at some of the sketches. The 
pictures are not all new, some of them having done 
duty in periodicals, but that will not detract from 
their value to those who now see them for the first 
time. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Imperial Lover, An. By M. Imlay Taylor, author of 
“On the Red Staircase,” etc. With portrait. 
377 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

From the first book Miss Taylor has apparently 
carried some of the characters, under the same 
names, but otherwise the “Imperial Lover” is not a 
continuation nor a sequel to her first book. It is, 
however, like it in many respects and has much of 
the strength of plot and vivid scenic effect. The 
period is the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when Peter the Czar had joined the alliance recently 
formed between Denmark, Brandenburg and King 
Augustus of Poland against Sweden. The times 
were favorable for such wild deeds of adventure, 
such stormy courtships and hurried marriages as 
are described. Philadelphia Times. 


In “God’s Country.” A Southern Romance. By D. 
Higbee. With introduction by Henry Watter- 
son. 243 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


There is plenty of good writing in this novel, fine 
writing often; a delicate conception of a young 
woman’s heart and its first passion, and many de- 
lightful sketches of Kentucky life and landscape. 
Were it not for the intensity of the tragic end, the 
tale might take high rank among the novels of the 
season. But we must really draw the line at the 
brutal chase of the girl and her lover by the irate 
father and her affianced husband, the girl is cap- 
tured; her father puts in her hand the bowie knife 
with which she takes her life, and Karl, the fugitive 
lover, bares his breast to the pistol shot which kills 
him. The practical-minded person will probably 
wonder why Karl, the lover, a German tramp, did 
not reveal his princely lineage in time to save the 
girl’s honor and her life. But then the story would 
not have been written. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Island of Gold, The. A Sailor’s Yarn. By Gordon 
Stables, M. D., C. M., author of “Every Inch a 
Sailor,” etc. With six illustrations by Allan 
Stewart. 344 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

A story of headlong adventure, shipwreck, savage 
life, battles and the discovery of treasure, told with 
no special literary skill, but in a direct lively way. 


In Search of a Religion. By Dennis Hird, author of 
“Toddle Island,” etc. 245 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. . 

A rich and talented young Oxford student had 
spent many years in search of a religion that should 
fully carry out the Spirit of Christ’s teachings, when 
he met a woman who taught him a religion of right- 
eousness and truth, freedom and love. Incidentally , 
the methods of the organized religious bodies are 
criticised, all being proved about equally far from 
their original inspiration. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In Spite of Fate. By Silas K. Hocking, author of 
“One in Charity,” etc. Illustrated by Florence 
Reason. 408 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is a good story of the romantic kind. A 
child is stolen by gypsies out of revenge, a revenge 
which is to be satisfied fully by a very elaborate plot. 

Then there is the succession to a property which 

seems likely to drift away from its lawful owners. 

And there is the unfailing interest of the young man 

who struggles against an adverse fate, or what seems 

to be such, and conquers in the end. The materials 
are not new, but they are well combined by Mr. 

Hocking, who seems to us to go on putting better 

and better work into his books. In this story there 

are some passages of more than average force; the 
description of the Salvationists, the men who, as 

Mr. Hocking well puts it, “want to sow and reap 

in the same hour,” is one of them. We would cour- 

sel Mr. Hocking to be a little more careful in mat- 
ters of style. A gipsy is not likely to talk in this 
fashion: ‘The vendetta of a Banfylde may travel 
slow as a snail, but it is as sure as death.” ‘“Verac- 
ity” is another unlikely word which we find in a 
gipsy’s mouth. “When he is serious, no parson can 
touch him for veracity.” It is not wise to speak of 
the Conqueror as “that ruffian.” His methods were 
not always gentle or just, but he was a great King 
for all that. London Spectator. 


In the Choir of Westminster Abbey. A Story of Henry 
Purcell’s Days. By Emma Marshall, author of 
“Under Palisbury Spire,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by T. Hamilton Crawford, R. S. W. 3il 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

We are given a very delightful glimpse of life as 
it was in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century in this volume and across its pages fiits 
many a historical character. Written in the form of 
a journal kept by a participant or witness of the 
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many events chronicled, the incidents taken from 
history and the few created by the author are so 
skilfully blended that the whole is. stamped with 
reality and the interest of the reader is kept up until 
the end. The story is, strictly speaking, without a 
plot, and the experience of Elizabeth Lockwood, 
who recounts the history, serve as the frame in 
which are grouped many of the incidents in the 
career of Henry Purcell, the great organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and such contemporary history of 
the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of William 


M as bore directly on his musical composi- 
Saga Philadelphia Times. 


tions. 

In the Permanent Way. By Flora Annie Steel, author 
of “On the Face of the Waters,” etc. 400 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

We must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
alter reading the stories which Mrs. F. A. Steel has 
produced under this title. It is not that they are 
bad. On the contrary, they are good, and it is just 
because they are so good that they ought to be 
better. Nor is it easy to say what it is that one feels 
to be lacking. There is point enough in most of the 
stories, the mise-en-scene is generally picturesque and 
interesting, and the characters talk like human 
beings. But in hardly any instance does one feel 
that the characters are human beings; they do not 
seem to carry that conviction of their existence 
which those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling do, for ex- 
ample. Take the story called ‘The Blue Throated 
God,’ in its way a strong story. Excellent as it is, 
however, it never arrests the reader with the horror 
it should, because he cannot feel that Sambo and 
Bannerman are anything but clever inventions; to 
be terrified by the resemblance of Sambo to Siva 
he wants to be more convinced of Sambo’s person- 
ality. In the same way the engine-driver Crawford, 
who appears in several stories, is not a person, but 
a bundle of experiences, very different from a man 
like Mr. Kipling’s Strickland. And it is the same 
with almost all the stories; they are clever, even 
pathetic stories about people, but the people them- 
selves are not realized. On the whole, the best 
story in the book is ‘Young Lochinvar,’ because 
in that the two children are really called into ex- 
istence. But is must not be imagined that the 
stories are not worth reading; they are well told, 
and in their sum they give a collection of figures 
from Indian life—not so real, indeed, as some of 
Mr. Kipling’s, but useful and interesting like those 
wooden figures with various Indian costumes which 
our fathers used to bring back from India to show 
the types of natives. London Athenaeum. 


Jasper Fairfax. By Margaret Holmes, author of 
“Manitou,” etc. 319 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

On the eve of the fall of Fort Sumter a southern 
gentleman, his wife and body-servant were killed by 
a carriage accident. On her death-bed the lady told 
her nephew, Jasper Fairfax, he must not marry the 
cousin to whom he was engaged because she had 
negro blood in her veins. The years of the Civil 
War, the freeing of the slaves in 1863, with its many 
complications in political, social, and family life, 
are woven into a story in which a jealous, unscru- 
pulous woman plays a most ignoble part. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Job Hildred. Artist and Carpenter. By Dr. Rich- 
ards. Edited by Ellen F. Pinsent, author of 
Jenny’s Case,” etc. 260 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 
he strivings of an artistic temperament against 

the hard conditions of a sordid life of untrained 

talent against technical cleverness and social bars 
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are finely illustrated in this tale. The story is told 
with such simplicity and directness, such freedom 
from hysterical or fine writing that in spite of its 
sadness it conveys a sense of tonic, of wholesome 
life, of hope and not of blank despair. The pathos 
of the story and its unstudied charm will be felt by 
all readers. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Juggler, The. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 405 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The author does not spare to turn the knife round 
and round. There is a needlessness; too, in all the 
tragedy which relegates it to the region of the gro- 
tesque. In spite of the novelist’s elaborate and rather 
wearisome explanation, the reader fails to see any 
adequate reason why the hero should bury himself 
among rude mountaineers, and should choose to 
be dead forever to all the possibilities of his man- 
hood, for fear of being unjustly suspected of robbing 
his employers. The simple course, indeed the only 
course possible in real‘life, would have been a frank 
recital of the facts; and the complex sophistries with 
which the author seeks to make this course appear 
‘out of the question are far from convincing. 

The closing scene of the story is too horrible to 
belong to the province of art. The unhappy hero 
has been amusing a gathering of city folk at “New 
Helvetia Springs” with his skill as a prestidigitateur; 
he has just performed the trick of having himself 
apparently stabbed in a basket, when, being warned 
that the Sheriff is seeking him, and recognizing 
the face of a detective in the crowd, he insists upon 
again giving the basket trick, and contrives that 
he shall be stabbed through the heart by his assist- 
ant, an amiable young amateur. Tio convert a friend 
into an unconscious murderer is surely the meanest 
of all forms of suicide! It transpires that the Sheriff 
knew nothing against him, and that the detective 
was looking for quite a different man, so again the 
needlessness of the tragedy is painfully accentu- 
ated. N. Y. Times. 


Kentuckians, The. A novel. By John Fox, Jr., 
author of “Hell Fer Sartain,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley. 228 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

See Review. 


King’s Story Book, The. Being historical stories col- 
lected out of English romantic literature in il- 
lustration of the reigns of English monarchs 
from the conquest to William 1v. Edited with 
an introduction by George Laurence Gomme. 
Illustrated by Harrison Miller. 527 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Through extracts from historical novels and 
plays, 36 stories of English history from William 1 
to William tv, and grouped for children’s reading. 
The selection is well-made, but limited by copy- 
right, and the result is a fair conspectus of English 
history. 


King Washington. A Romance of the Hudson 
Highlands. By Adelaide Skeel and William H. 
Brearley. Illustrated. 307 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

General Washington himself is the hero of the 
romance of the Hudson Highlands which Adelaide 
Skeel and William H. Brearley have spun in the 
curiously-named “King Washington.” The Father 
of His Country proves his right to that title by 
virtue of Solomon’s wise saying that “the honor 
of kings is to search out a matter.” He ferrets out 
and baffles the deep-laid plot of Sir Henry Clinton 
and Major General Prescott to kidnap him from 
his army, just as Prescott himself had been kid- 
naped by Barton. The Yankee ballad on Prescott’s 
capture is sung before that disconcerted British 
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officer at a banquet in the first chapter, which ballad 
tells how the bold Yankees stole Prescott from his 
bed, and did not give him time enough to dress. 
Prescott’s prime agent in this dangerous business 
of attempted abduction of the American com- 
mander-in-chief is a romantic young personage, 
veiled in semi-mystery, who proves to be a French- 
woman in male disguise. Through love she under- 
takes the mission. The events that ensue afford an 
admirable idea of the American army’s headquarters 
at Newburgh. Philadelphia Record. 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection 
of 1794. By Henry Christopher McCook, au- 
thor of “Old Farm Fairies,” etc. With front- 
ispiece. 593 pp. 1I2m0, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 

In this romance the author has pictured the life 
of the Scotch-Irish pioneers of the American fron- 
tier. He has diligently studied the people, their 
habits, characteristics, and qnvironment. For years 
Dr. McCook has been engaged in preparing a 
Scotch-Irish vocabulary, and his studies for this 
book have enabled him to show some fine work in 
the language of his characters. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Let Us Follow Him. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of “Quo Vadis.” Translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. With frontispiece. 91 pp. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


Let Us Follow Him, and Other Stories. By the author 
of “Quo Vadis.” Translated from the Polish 
by Vatslaf A. Hlasko and Thos. H. Bullick. 
83 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A minor work of Sienkiewicz telling a realistic 
story of the days of the Saviour. Its simplicity and 
devoutness will make it welcome to many. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Like a Gallant Lady By Kate M. Cleary. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This is a strong story of life in the far West, and 
it is mainly interesting because it possesses an 
abundance of local color and is in all other vital 
_respects true to life. The heroine is an Eastern girl, 
who is engaged to be married to a Western ranch 
owner. One day she hears that he has died sudden- 
ly, and straightway she goes West, her intention be- 
ing to find out all she can inregardtohisdeath. Her 
suspicions are aroused, and ultimately she discovers 
that he is not dead, and that the announcement of 
his death was made in order to cheat an insurance 
company. However, though not dead, he is lost 
to her, and as he is by no means a desirable char- 
acter she is well rid of him. The plot of the story, 
as will be seen, is simple enough, and the more 
credit is therefore due to the author for constructing 


such an admirable tale on such a slender basis. 
N. Y. Herald. 


By Edgar Allen Poe, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving. In three vol- 
umes. Edited by Bliss Perry. With portraits. 
207, 192, 201 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents; leather, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

The first volume contains eight short stories by 
Hawthorne, the second seven by Washington Ir- 
ving, and the third seven by Edgar Allan Poe. A 
portrait of the author faces the title page of each 
volume. N. Y. Sun. 


Lochinvar. A novel. By S. R. Crockett, author of 
“The Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated by T. De 
Thulstrup. 412 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 

Lonely Little Lady, A, By Dolf Wyllarde. With fifty 
— 183 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 
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Little Masterpieces. 
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We begin by reading “A Lonely Little Lady” as 
a child’s story, and pitying the clever, imaginative, 
warm-hearted little girl of barely eight years, who 
was left so much to the companionship of Master 
Pinnock, her cat, and of Miss Price, a thin, plain, 
prosaic governess, who disapproved of fairy tales 
and was unhappy when “Brownie,” her pupil, 
looked “for fairy rings on the dried London grass 
in the Parks, but it pleased her when she asked the 
names of the different trees.” Others will probably 
think it a child’s story, too, but this is by no means 
the case, and even “in this so-called nineteenth cen- 
tury” not many mothers would like their children 
to receive it as such. The child’s life is very well 
described, and the way in which she makes friends 
with her equally neglected and lonely father is 
touching. It is, however, unnatural to make a child 
of eight behave at a ball as girls of eighteen once 
used to do. The tragedy of Brownie’s home is the 
return from India of the man whom her mother 
had loved and jilted for money and position nine 
years before, and Lady Lorraine’s flight with him, 
This is rather well told, but why does Dolf Wyl- 
larde write, “She was too conscious of the good 
effect of her attitude to convict even herself?” and 
why is Lady Lorraine’s name turned into “Lal- 
lage?” London Athenaeum. 


By Robert W. Chambers, 
339 pp. 


Lorraine. A Romance. 
author of “The King in Yellow,” etc. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The scene is laid in France during the Franco- 
German war, and many graphic pictures are drawn 
of the scenes in the disturbed districts during those 
momentous years. The heroine is a dauntless little 
French maid named Lorraine, who proves herself 
from first to last a true patriot and altogether a 
most lovable character. She falls in love with an 
excellent fellow, who does work in the field as a 
Herald correspondent, and who, while in that ca- 
pacity, meets with many strange adventures. The 
ill fated Emperor of the French is also introduced 
to us, and there are no more interesting pages in 
the book than those which tell us about him and 
his equally ill fated son, the Prince Imperial. As an 
aid to a comprehensive knowledge of the events of 
this great struggle this book will prove of much 
service. Mr. Chambers may not write with the 
judicial impartiality of a historian, but, ‘on the other 
hand, he does not knowingly distort facts, and there 
is every evidence that he has tried hard to give us 
here a truthful picture of life in France during the 
war. N. Y. Herald. 


Lumen, By Camille Flammarion. Authorized 
translation from the French by A. A. M. and 
R. M. With portions of the last chapter written 
especially for the English Edition. 224 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

“Lumen” is the latest translation from Camille 
Flammarion, who, as in “The Last Days of the 
World,” makes use of romantic astronomy to pre- 
sent his stories in a marvelous light. Lumen, who 
is dead, tells his old friend Quaereus, who is still 
in the flesh, the experiences of dying and being 
dead. The sensation is akin to awaking slowly 
from a dreamless sleep. The dead man, his soul in 
a new body, finds himself in the star Alpha, in the 
constellation of Capella. He has new optical pow- 
ers, and surveys the heavens and distinguishes the 
earth with the same ease with which he could have 
looked at objects through his telescope on earth in 
the observatory in which he had spent forty years of 
his life. He works out these observations, and thus 
finds out where he is. Then he turns his attention 
te the earth. First he describes the snow patch on 
the North Pole, then the yellow triangle that marks 
the great Sahara Desert, and as his new eyes adapt 
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themselves to the distance he sees France and Paris, 
its streets and houses, but looks in vain for the 
familiar observatory. Then he sees there are many 
changes, and fancies that in the interval of dying 
and reaching the planet of another solar world from 
which he is observing the scenes in Paris years have 
elapsed. But as he gazes a scene of familiarity 
comes upon him, the crowd in the Place de la Con- 
corde, the guillotine, the executions, the geographic 
limits ef the city appeal to his recollections of his- 
tory, anid he recognizes that the scenes of the revo- 
lation, the Reign of Terror of 1793, are being enact- 
ed before him. At first this is inexplicable; but, 
remembering that the parallex of his star is 0.046, 
he calculates his distance from the earth at 4,448,000 
times the radius of the terrestrial orbit, or 170,392,- 
000,000 of leagues. Therefore in 1864, the year of his 
death, a ray of light from the earth bringing the 
visual message of the revolution had just reached 
Capella. It travelled at the rate of 300,000 kilo- 
metres a second, and it required seventy-two years 
to reach Alpha. Reduced to a general statement of 
science, it is not the actual condition of the heavens 
that are visible, but their past history. Incidentally 
it is proved in the same way that the transit from 
earth to the star was even swifter than light—it was 
instantaneous. ‘ ; 
With such an engaging introduction as this the 
charm and interest of the book can readily be sur- 
mised. The story continues on this strain, touching 
many of the unsolvable problems, and by their 
means enforcing the accurate and scientific les- 
sons of modern astronomy. Philadelphia Times. 


Man of Last Resort; or, The Clients of Randolph Mason, 
The. By Melville Davisson Post, author of 
“The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason.” 
284 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The author of “The Strange Schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason” again introduces this unscrupulous 
lawyer, and furnishes five more stories to show the 
defects in criminal law and how skillful rogues may 
commit not a few of the higher crimes in such man- 
ner as to render the law powerless to punish them 
when aided and abetted by a conscienceless lawyer. 
The separate titles are The Governor’s Machine; 
Mrs. Van Barton; Once in Jeopardy; The Grazier; 
and The Rule Against Carper. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Middleway. Tales of a New England Village. By 
Kate Whiting Patch. 227 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Contents: ‘Tilda’s wedding present; David’s for- 
tune; Miss Thankful’s love affair; A morning with 
Miss Postmistress; Mr. Trueworthy’s mission; The 
minister's vacation; Dr. Gerry’s birthday; “Not a 
sparrow falleth’; A winter wedding. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Miss Providence. A novel. By Dorothea Gerard, 
author of “An Arranged Marriage,” etc. 205 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Miss Gerard's new story is not ingenious, and a 
certain prudery on her part deprives the central in- 
cident of all likelihood. The renunciation by the 
heroine seems absurd if she is really in-love, as she 
is supposed to be, the hero’s acceptance of it with- 
out further explanation ridiculous, and the solution 
of the difficulties commonplace. London Athenaeum. 


Mona St. Claire. By Annie E. Armstrong, author 
of “Three Bright Girls,” etc. With original 
illustrations by G. Demain Hammond, R. I. 
3II pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
his story is in its nature and essence of a kind 

not much read nowadays. An attempt to modernize 

the namby-pamby contents does not make them 
much more nourishing in quality. Written in the 
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present tense, with a little slang feebly introduced— 
to help the modernizing process perhaps—this is 
one of the frequently told tales of a family of beauti- 
ful British girls, poor but well born. Their esca- 
pades, conversation, love affairs, are mild all 
through; their ill fortune and subsequent prosperity 
(including good marriages) are all very like much 
of what has been too often put into “girls’ books” 
before now. London Athenaeum. 


North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. A new edition. 
The New Library. 441 pp. I2mo., 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

This novel, the fifth published by the author, first 
appeared in 1855. It reflects English domestic life, 
the “North and South” being of England, the hero- 
ine, a dear, good girl. 


Notes of aMusic-Lover. By Lady Helen Craven. 
316 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.02. 
A novel of musical reminiscence adroitly presented 
in the first person with a neat turn for social 
satire. 


Other People’s Lives. By Rose Nouchette Carey, 
author of “Nellie’s Memories,” etc. 299 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“Other People’s Lives,” is not a novel, but a col- 
lection of crisp and cleverly-told stories, which are 
gathered loosely into touch with Sanderlands, a 
rural village from which a few lives go out in sev- 
eral directions. Those in which we become sympa- 
thetically interested come back to Sanderlands 
again, to meet, to die, be married, or otherwise ap- 
propriately disposed of, with the final chapter. The 
stories are sweetly told, the incidents uneventful and 
have something of the nature of those which Jane 
Austin wrote into her great and uneventful books. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Over the Hills, By Mary Findlater. 304 pp. 12mo., 
90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The opening chapters make it agreeably clear 
that we have to reckon with a writer of force and in- 
dividuality, who can dispense with the Kailyard ap- 
paratus in a novel of Scottish life, and portray half 
a dozen well-contrasted types of feminine character 
without bringing in a single “new woman.” The 
mainspring of the plot is the attachment of two 
young men—one the son of a poor Highland 
“squarson,” and the other a nobleman—to a clever, 
fascinating, but absolutely callous girl, the niece 
and dependent of a gentle old priest. Annie Fraser 
reminds us by turns of Becky Sharp and of Colonel 
Enderby's wife in Lucas Malet’s remarkable novel. 
She is absolutely without scruples, an incorrigible 
flirt, vivacious and witty, living only for admiration 
and enjoyment. Still, we own to a certain surprise 
at the supreme wickedness of her crowning exploit 
in first deserting her fiance for his rival, the young 
nobleman, and then allowing the former to go to 
prison for a forgery she has herself committed. 
A woman capable of this would be incapable of 
the remorse which she is represented as feeling at 
the close of the story. And, again, there is some- 
thing weak and unnatural in the Marquis’s strange 
behavior on discovering Annie’s treachery, while 
the “long arm of coincidence” has to be stretched 
rather severely to bring her two victims together 
on the field of battle. The strength of the book 
lies in the admirable portraits of the gentle old 
maid, “Jane Anne,” who plunges into matrimony to 
escape the tyranny of an odious, purse-proud uncle; 
and of Dinah Jerningham, her strong, self-reliant, 
and noble-hearted cousin, whose heroic elopement 
with Lewis Campbell in the emigrant-ship forms a 
most dramatic climax and conclusion to an original 
and interesting story. London Spectator. 
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Paper Boat, The. By “Palinurus.” 296 pp. I2mo., 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“Palinurus” of “The Paper Boat,” though we can- 
not profess to interpret the meaning of its title, 
would appear to be an accomplished steersman and 
‘a man of many nautical experiences. At any rate, 
and it is more to our purpose, he has the art of 
investing generally unintelligible technicalities with 
a certain interest, and we thoroughly enter into the 
spirit of sundry neck-and-neck races, when he was 
navigating crack racing craft in heavy weather 
under awkward top-hamper, and when the slightest 
indiscretion would have given the race away. But 
the mere sailing comes in as a secondary consider- 
ation, and many scenes of amorous comedy under 
difficulties or embarrassments are introduced with 
a playful and humorous touch. There is a deal of 
lively and graceful love-making at cross-purposes 
in “The Voyage of the Florette,” when two half- 
emancipated young American beauties, getting 
themselves up in: male attire, go cruising down 
Channel in a six-ton cutter and nearly come to sig- 
nal grief among the races and rocks of the Channel 
Islands, as among wolves on shore who would 
make prey of these lambs. A champion comes to 
their rescue in the unknown but detested lover 
from whom the elder of the sisters had been run- 
ning away. Another spirited story, in similar vein, 
is “The Incident of the Telephone,” when the el- 
derly Palinurus with Mephistophelean astuteness, 
imposing on two lovers by turns, arranges their 
quarrel through the tubes, and re-unites them in 
tender embraces. London Times. 


Paul Mercer. A story of repentance among mil- 
lions. By James Adderley, author of “Stephen 
Remarx,” etc. 234 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

That the son of an unadventurous Tory Minister 
and peer—the godson, if we mistake not, of a Whig 
Minister and peer—after having been comfortably 
destined for “the Church,” should develope into a 
Christian Socialist of the most audacious type is, 
even in these times, a cause for wonder. That he 
should try to win for his cause followers in society 
is, from his point of view, only right. This is the 
reason for the appearance of “Paul Mercer,” a 
novel with a purpose. But Mr. Adderley writes so 
well when he pleases, as in the earlier chapters of 
this story, and has such an eye for humour and 
for character, that literature must almost grudge him 
even to the newest side of an old Church. 

London Athenaeum. 


By the 


Perpetua. A tale of Nimes in A. D. 213. 
I2mo., 


Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M. A. 290 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has produced a novel which 
will rank as one of the best of those stories which 
have for their subject the struggles and martyr- 
doms of the early Christians. The scene is laid at 
Nimes in the year 213, and the septennial human 
sacrifice is about to be offered to Nemausus, the 
deity who presided over the fountain which was 
the spring or source of one of the numerous tribu- 
taries of the Rhone. Upon Perpetua the lot has 
fallen, and the priests and priestesses assemble at 
the fountain and with much ceremony throw the 
girl into the whirling, bubbling waters. A young 
Roman, Aemilius, of good family, jumps in, rescues 
her, and then harangues the crowd, telling the 
priests that they are performing illegal acts. Then 
the high priestess commands her officials to seize 
Aemilius, but the young Roman’s supporters carry 
him off. The girl is hidden. After a series of ad- 
venturous escapes, the girl is once more seized 
and taken to the temple of Nemausus. Aemilius, 
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her lover, tries to prevent the torture by the rack 
and by fire, and appeals to Caesar. But he is not 
listened to, and the girl dies. Aemilius shortly 
afterwards becomes a Christian, going to the worthy 
Bishop Castor to acknowledge his conversion, and 
so the story ends. The author’s charm of style 
holds the reader from beginning to end. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Pippins and Cheese. Being the relation of how a 
number of persons ate a number of dinners at 
various times and places. By Elia W. Beattie, 
282 pp. 16mo., 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The dinners are not of much importance since 
they serve merely as introductions to the diners, 
But these diners or their exploits always have some- 
thing to recommend them. Every one of the 
stories, except the last one (there are ten of them) 
are gems of their kind, bright in dialogue, quickly 
moving, and original. The last story we do not 
like, but then a benighted male cannot, from the 
very nature of the case, sympathize with all the 
aspirations of a New Woman; to us “A Mess of 
Pottage” is cheap and stagey, but it need not be 
read after this warning—read the first nine and 
then stop. Public Opinion. 


Playing a Bold Game. The story of a million-dollar 
check. By Nicholas Carter, author of “A 
Stolen Identity,” etc. Magnet Library. 176 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

A reprint lof a story which appeared in Street & 

Smith’s “New York Weekly” in 1893. 


Quo Vadis. By Henryk Seinkiewicz. A tale of the 
time of Nero. Translated by Dr. S. A. Binion, 
author of “Ancient Egypt,” and S. Malevsky. 
Illustrated by M. de Lipman. -Altemus’ illus- 
trated edition. 515 pp. I2mo., 55 cents; by 
mail, 73 cents. 

A new translation, which the preface says, has 
omitted many Polish circumlocutions for a more 
on narrative. The illustrations add little to the 
work. 


Ramuntcho. 
Fisherman,” etc. 
du Bois. 279 pp. 
$1.03. 

The hero and heroine in this book love each other 
truly, but parental influence proves too potent for 
them, and the result is that the girl becomes a nun 
and the young man’s hope of happiness is shat- 
tered. On a theme like this no one can write more 
tenderly or more sympathetically than this brilliant 
and poetic French writer. True, the story is sad, 
and a note of pessimism runs through the book, 
but then all life is not laughter, and there are trag- 
edies in life which cannot be portrayed in joyous 
colors or be described in optimistic language. Loti 
portrays life as he finds it, proving himself a true 
artist in words as well as a writer of rare imagina- 
tion and fancy. > Y. Herald. 


Rascal Club, The. By Julius Chambers. With twen- 
ty-nine illustrations by Davenport, Share 
Gribayedoff, Morgan, McDougall, Smith and 
Burns. 306 pp. 12mo., 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 


Romance in Transit, A. By Francis Lynde. 227 pp. 
16mo., 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The latest issue in the Ivory Series, “A Romance 
in Transit,” by Francis Lynde, is a pretty tale told 
in a lively way. It is a novelette on rollers, an 
the reader of it never is out of the sound of rattling 
car-trucks and shrilling engines. The entire action 
—barring the events that occur during the stops for 
meals—takes place on an overland train. It woul 
seem difficult to get a new effect out of the classic 


By Pierre Loti, author of “Iceland 
Translated by Henri Péne 
I2mo., 90 cents; by mail, 
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tern parent, beautiful but not re- 


ombination of s 
‘ and poor but proud young man, 


luctant daughter 


et Mr. Lynde has freshened up these shabby prop- 
erties until they have at least the appearance of 


novelty. The father is a railroad president and the 
lover is a bold young passenger agent. The pri- 
vate car of the former is put on behind a Pullman 
in which the latter is personally conducting a party 
of tourists into the West. All sorts of complications 
ensue, but the reader may rest assured that the speed 
of the story is never less than fifty miles an hour, 
and that it arrives in safety at the haven sighted on 
page 6, in spite of several narrow escapes from 
wreck. There is a very engaging touch of sweet- 
ness and charm about the love-story. The Critic. 


Sardis and the Spirit-Guest. The story of a dream. 
By Josephine Rand. 65 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 


by mail, 44 cents. 


Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs. By Thomas J. Vivian, 
author of ‘Judge Day’s Case,” etc. Illustrated. 
195 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Mr. Thomas J. Vivian has humor, command of 
dialect, and many other qualities that are desirable 
in a story teller. His book of sketches and tales, 
“Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs,” is amusing and 
clever. San Francisco has never been held to be 
a strait-laced town, except in the early days in the 
matter of horse stealing and a few other of the 
more violent crimes, and it is no wonder perhaps 
that these tales, produced in that atmosphere, should 
have a good deal of the lightness and liberty of 
certain stories of French origin. When the waiter 
smiled, in this book, he smiled in the fashion of a 
French waiter, which he was, at one of those coin- 
cidences, not conspicuously reputable, and yet not 
profoundly bad, which are supposed to provoke 
smiles in Paris; and it must be said that Mr. Vivian 
has led up to his smile delicately and with an abund- 
ance of skilful and amusing art. The book goes on 
to tell why the widow, the broker, the purser, the 
grandma, the lady, and the maiden smiled, and we 
are satisfied that the reader will find that all of these 
had sufficient provocation. “A Few Fibs’ is a col- 
lection of stories in which the author has not bound 
himself absolutely to facts; still he has the art to 
be verisimilar even in his fibbing, and it is likely 
that several of these tales would go undetected and 
unsuspected if he had not been at the pains to stamp 
them. As far as that is concerned, it is probably no 
matter whether they are fibs or not. They are well 
done and highly readable, and that is the desirable 
thing, at least from the mere ordinary point of 
view. N. Y. Sun. 


She’s All the World to Me. A novel. By Hall Caine, 
author of “A Son of Hagar,” etc. Arrow Li- 
brary. 176 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, post- 
paid. 

A reprint of a novel of Manx life. 


Shorthand and Tom; or, The Exploits of a Young Re- 
porter By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 
“Camera Bob,” etc. Bound to Win Series. II- 
aaa 259 pp. I2mvo, 55 cents; by mail, 71 
cents. 


_ Tom Swift, a shorthand writer, loses his position 
in the office of a rascally lawyer, who is plotting to 
get him out of New York City and cheat Tom and 
his sister out of some property that has been left 
them. He falls in with a newspaper editor and be- 
comes a reporter. His duties take him to strange 
Places and bring him into contact with dangerous 
men, who are in the plot to rob him. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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“Sister.” A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By S. Ever- 
ett-Green, author of “Molly Mellville,’ ‘etc. Il- 
lustrated. 422 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

This is a type of story that will appeal strongly to 
girl readers—the story of a certain “Sister” Lucas, 
of charming personality, but whiose life holds some 
great sorrow or regret. It is a quiet story as re- 
gards incident, though two or three dramatic inci- 
dents are introduced, and of course assist the ac- 
tion of the narrative. However, readers of “Sister” 
will be satisfied with the quiet, truthful delineation 
of character, and the gradual development of “‘Sis- 
ter's’”’ romantic story. The women are good, and 
one of the men, though Mrs. Green is not always 
successful in her portraits of men. ‘Sister’ Lucas 
is a fascinating study, and incidentally the character 
of Cissie Wyverne, who tells the story, is brought 
out with great skill and clearness. The charm of 
the author’s style is present always, and there are 
few girls probably from twelve to twenty who will 
not be delighted with this really beautiful story. 

London Spectator. 


Skipper’s Wooing and The Brown Man’s Servant, The 
By W. W. Jacobs, author of “Many Cargoes,” 
etc. I90 pp. I2mo., 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

His former book, ‘“Many Cargoes,” conclusively 
showed that Mr. Jacobs possesses many of the chief 
qualifications of the successful story teller, and his 
present volume goes far to confirm the excellent im- 
pression made by his earlier work. The plot is 
simple and slight enough, only the attempt of the 
worthy skipper, Captain Wilson, of the Seamew 
schooner, to woo and win a certain Miss Annis 
Gething. It seems that Miss Gething’s father, Cap- 
tain Gething, had disappeared after having, as he 
thought, accidentally killed a man in a quarrel. Cap- 
tain Wilson is promised the hand and heart of his 
beloved if he can find her father, and needless to say 
he at length succeeds in his task. How the sailors 
on his ship aid him in his quest, the curious adven- 
tures and experiences they meet with, and indeed 
the whole story from first to last, is told with more 
than usual humor and skill, and makes one of the 
most diverting tales we have read for some time. 

London Bookseller. 


Soldiers of the Legion. A tale of the Carlist War. 
By Herbert Hayens, author of “Under the 
Lone Star,’ etc. Illustrated. 413 pp. 12mo., 
80 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

A personal narrative of service in the foreign 
legion in the Spanish service against the Carlists, 
so written as to give an outline of operations. 


Son of a Peasant, The. By Edward McNulty, author 
of ‘““Misther O’Ryan. 342 pp. 12mo., $1.00; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Clarence Maguire is a young man _ who 
has raised himself by his industry and _ abil- 
ity tothe position of a schoolmaster, but is 
practically disowned by his own grandfather as a 
changeling and a fairy. Mr. McNulty traces with 
graphic force the gradual spread of this belief, ac- 
centuated by the young man’s delicate appearance 
and lameness, until it culminates in a cruel persecu- 
tion, from which he is rescued by a strange stroke 
of fortune in the shape of a legacy from an uncle 
in America. Hostility gives place to sycophancy on 
the part of every one but his sole surviving relative 
—the old, half-witted grandfather, who crowns his 
lifelong abhorrence of the innocent young man by 
murdering him in a singularly cold-blooded and de- 
liberate manner. Although the story is in its main 
essentials suffused in tragic and sinister gloom, re- 
lief is afforded by a number of sentimental and hu- 
morous episodes. London Spectator. 
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Son of Ingar, The. By Katharine Pearson Woods, 
author of “John: A Tale of King Messiah,” etc. 
315 pp. I2m0., 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

While deprecating the use of Bible narratives and 
characters for purposes of fiction, it-may be ad- 
mitted that this author has used her material with 
discretion. She reproduces with picturesque de- 
tails the people and the customs of the days when 
Christianity was still’ struggling with alien temporal 
and religious conditions. The story is interesting, 
reverently treated and free from false sentiment. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Spanish Maid, A. By L. Quiller Couch, author of 
“Man,” etc. 302 pp. iI2mo., $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

A Spanish girl flying from a cruel father, tramps 
to a neighboring port, and ingeniously has herself 
carried aboard a strange ship which seems to be the 
legendary “Flying Dutchman.” It is manned by a 
weird crew, which, when they discover her, look 
upon her with fear and distrust. Her wild nature 
shows itself in dance and song, and believing she 
has bewitched the ship they put her in a small boat 
-and cast her ashore on the English coast. A young 
fisherman finds her and takes her to his home. He 
not only falls in love with her, but every other man 
who sees her. Her sojourn in the village brings 
general disaster, ending in a tragedy. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Splendid Spur, The. Being memoirs of the adven- 
tures of Mr. John Marvel, a servant of His Late 
Majesty, King Charles I., in the years 1642-43. 
Written by himself. Edited in modern English 
by Q. (Arthur T. Quiller Crouch). Illustrated 
by Arthur M. Boos. 317 pp. i12mo., go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Stolen Identity; or, A Beautiful Woman’s Plot. By 
Nicholas Carter, author of “The Piano Box 
Mystery,” etc. Magnet Library. 192 pp. 12m. 
paper, I0 cents, postpaid. 


Stories from Italy. By G. S. Godkin. 354 pp. 16mo., 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Captain Douglas Scotti Bevilacqua, a trusted sol- 
dier of Garibaldi, figures in the first four stories, 
which are supposed to have occurred after the strug- 
gle between Austria and Italy in 1867 The titles of 
the stories grouped under the heading Bevilacqua 
stories are: ‘The Soldier and the Monk;” “The 
Lady of the Fortress; “Noblesse Oblige;’” “The 
Little Bersagliere.”’ Two other stories which are 
not connected with this group are called “The Duel” 
and “The Bodkin Letter.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘Tales from McClure’s. Romance. Adventure. Humor. 
The West. 4 volumes. 170, 192, 186, 195 pp. 
18mo, 75 cents: by mail, 88 cents. 


Tales from McClure’s» The West. Town lot No. 
1303. By Octave Thanet. Barb’ry. By E. V. 
Wilson. The Home Coming of Colonel Hucks. 
By William Allen White. A Point of Knucklin’ 
Down. By Ella Higginson. The Surgeon’s 
Miracle. By Joseph Kirkland. Dikkon’s Dog. 
By Dorothy Lundt. The Divided House. By 
Julius D. Whiting. Illustrated. 195 pp. 18mo, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Tales of the Real Gypsy. By Paul Kester. 312 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

These tales of the road and open country, of the 
van tent, and camp-fire, strike an entirely new note 
in American literature. The wild, free gypsy life 
as it really exists among the 5,000,000 or more of 
these Ishmaelites now wandering over the face of 
the earth—their picturesque, open-air independence, 
their isolated, unchanging government and lan- 
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guage, their romance, deceit, loyalty, pride, intensity 
of feeling—are depicted by one who has studied 
them closely while temporarily travelling and living 
with them. Public Opinion, 


Teacup Club, The. By Eliza Armstrong. 307 pp, 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 8° cents. 

A satire on the progression of woman. A part 
of the matter was first published in the New Yor 
Journal. The motion for organizing “The Teacup 
Club,” for the advancement of woman, was made by 
a girl who had quarrelled with her lover. The 
motion having been carried, and the club organized, 
the topics suggested for discussion are: Woman in 
politics; Man’s real attitude toward the progress of 
woman; Concerning the heroine of to-day; The 
pioneer new woman, etc. These weighty questions 
are handled in a gossipy, amusing way. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


Toinette and Other Stories. By Barbara Yechton, 
author of “Ingleside,” etc. Illustrated by Minna 
Brown. 129 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 64 
cents. 

‘Toinette, and Other Stories,’ is a series of tract- 
like tales about some young seamstresses, shop-girls 
and restaurant waiters who belonged to a girls’ 
friendly society. Without offence to such societies, 
we must lament that an honest philanthropic en- 
thusiasm is not the only qualification needed by a 
story-writer,and sometimes actually hinders success, 
The present book will suit only an embryonic liter- 
ary taste, and for information we should prefer an 
annual report. N. Y. Post. 


Tsar’s Gratitude, A. By Fred Whishaw, author of 
“The Romance of the Woods,” etc. 320 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The story opens with an improbable scene in the 

Crimea and goes on through the usual machinery of 

the “Russian” novel, Nihilists and the third section. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. A tale of life among the lowly. 
By Harriet Beecher-Stowe. With over 100 il- 
lustrations from original drawings by celebrated 
artists. 680 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.18. 

This edition is profusely illustrated, though the 
drawings are, while graphic, rather commonplace. 


Unkist, Unkind! A novel. By Violet Hunt, author 
of “The Maiden’s Progress.” 283 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. ; 

Miss Violet Hunt’s new story, differing widely 
in surroundings and method from her earlier ef- 
forts, has a theme that would have pleased Le Fanu 
in his most morbid moments and an atmosphere as 
bleak and cheerless as that of Wuthering Heights. 

We are further reminded of the Brontés by the fact 

that the narrator is a governess, quick-wit-.ed though 

plain-featured. But the working out of Unkist, 

Unkind! is all Miss Hunt’s own, and derives a charac- 

teristic flavor from the way in which a thoroughly 

modern and frivolous woman of fashion is abruptly 
contrasted with an anachronistic antiquarian pas- 
sionately devoted to the excavation of tumuli, and 
with the uncanny elf who acts as his secretary. Si- 
bella Drake, the central figure and anti-heroine of 
the plot, is a powerfully conceived and consistently 
carried out portrait. A foundling, adopted and edu- 
cated by Sir Anthony Ercildon, the antiquary, she 
assimilates his enthusiasm for cadaverous explora- 
tions, and becomes an adept at alchemy, astrology, 
and demonology. But the real passion of her life 
is her absolute devotion to her master, who on his 
side merely looks on her as an exceedingly useful 
assistant, and when Lady Darcie, the beautiful but- 
terfly of fashion seeks refuge from her Bluebeard 
of a husband at her eccentric kinsman’s house, and, 
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according to her invariable practice, endeavours to 
pring Sir Anthony to her feet, Sibella’s jealousy, 
acting on a temperament unhinged by morbid ima- 
ginings and unholy pursuits, prompts her to wreak 
swift and deadly vengeance on the interloper. Si- 
bella may not be exactly “convincing,” but she fits 
admirably into the framework of the story. Sir 
Anthony, on the other hand, though a picturesque 
figure, is far less intelligent. London Spectator. 


Vanished Yacht, The. By FE. Harcourt Burrage, 
author of “Gerard Mastyn,”-etc. Illustrated. 
358 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

Two yachts the Daphne and the /ris, were in the 
harbor of Little Crampton, England, ready to sail 
to the Mediterranean with their owners; a terrific 
storm comes up, and after it clears away the Daphne 
is missing. The owner, fortunately, was on shore, 
and after investigation finds a clue to his yacht. 
It is believed one of the crew, a Spaniard, has stolen 
it to go in search of a buried treasure. The /ris 
starts in chase of the Daphne to the South American 
coast, and has many startling adventures. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Vivette; or, The Memoirs of the Romance Association. 
By Gelett Burgess. With map. 152 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

Mr. Burgess, aforetime editor of the “Lark,” has 
proved himself a writer of witty and graceful trifles. 
He also has won immortality as the author of the 
lines, “The Purple Cow.” Certain of the chapters 
concerning Vinette appeared in the “Lark” during 
its brief life. But in this volume we have her entire 
history and that of her lover put down in many 
pleasant conceits and graceful whimsicality. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


Warrior Gap. A Story of the Sioux Outbreak of 
68. By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. With 
portrait. 277 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. : 

A story of frontier army life during the Sioux out- 
break. 


Weeping Ferry and Other Stories). By Margaret L. 
Woods, author of “A Village Tragedy,” etc. 
307 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“Weeping Ferry fills three-fourths of the book. 

Then short stories follow, “An Episode,” “Prison 

Bars,’ and “Our Bright-eyes and Our Queen,”— 

all are somber and full of the suppressed tragedy 

of life. Things hidden are dragged to the light. 

English life is closely studied. 


Won bya Woman. (La Maestrina degli Operai). 
A Story from Life. By Edmondo de Amicis, 
author of “The Heart of a Boy.” From the Ital- 
ian by Prof. G. Mantellini. Illustrated. 240 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This is one of the most touching as well as most 
dramatic stories due to the pen of the great Italian 
novelist, Edmondo de Amicis. The translator, Sig- 
nor Mantellini, has done his work well, and delicate 
illustrations by De Matteis, are scattered all through 
this little volume. Philadelphia Times. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. Tales of 1812. By 
James Barnes, author of “For King of Coun- 
try,” etc. With numerous illustrations by R. 
F. Zogbaum and Carlton T. Chapman. 281 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Barnes gives here a set of animated tales of 
the war of 1812. They all have historical or tradi- 
tional basis, but are told in a popular manner. Thus 
we have revived for us the stories of the Chesapeake, 
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the Vixen, and many another famous craft, and 


of Stewart and many another hero. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Yermah the Dorado. By Frona Eunice Wait. 350 
pp. i12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13 

“Yermah the Dorado” is a tale of the western 
coast some 11,000 years ago! It is extremely dif- 
ficult in reading the story to get in to the proper 
state of mind required to appreciate events so long 
gone. The style of the narrative helps not at all 
to this desired end. The tale has to do with the 
early inhabitants of the spot now occupied by the 
city of San Francisco and the old history as re- 
lated by the author is so constantly interwoven with 
present day facts as to completely confuse the reader. 
We cannot regard the story as skilfully told or as 
very interesting. Hartford Post. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


American Chess Code, The. Revised edition. 64 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

There are no radical changes in the fundamental 
chess laws and no wide departure from the usual 
and accepted mode of chess play. The object is 
rather to codify and reduce the laws to definite 
order, to amplify and extend definitions until there 
shall be no doubt of the exact meaning of words 
and phrases and to formulate the whole under clear 
and consistent rules that shall be competent to de- 
cide all questions that may arise under all conditions 
of chess play. This aim has been successfully kept 
in view, and the little volume will find high favor 
with the lovers of the scientific game. 

Philadelphia Times. 


HISTORY. 


Battlefields of Thessaly, The. With personal exper- 
iences in Turkey and Greece. By Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, M. P. With portraits and 
—_ 412 pp. Indexed. 8vo. $2.90, by mail, 
3.10. 

“This book,” says Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, 
‘fs intended mainly as a narrative of my own and 
my son’s personal experiences during the campaign 
in Thessaly, and our subsequent visit to Athens 
and Constantinople.” It would have been more 
acceptable to many readers if it had confined itself 
to those topics. Personal experiences of battle- 
fields and campaigns always have a definite value 
of their own. The writer, being Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett, might be expected to view everything on 
one side in a very favorable light and on the other 
with a pronounced political bias; but due allowance 
could easily be made for a personal equation of 
this kind, and the narrative would in any case fur- 
nish many vivid individual touches to the general 
picture of the campaign. But Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett has not been content to write a book merely 
of this kind. If he had, we should all have read his 
experiences with interest, and not without sympathy 
for his ruffled dignity when he was somewhat un- 
ceremoniously seized by a Greek warship and sent 
as a captive to Athens. But he had other and high- 
er motives than mere curiosity for his journey. 

London Times. 


Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L. 
Foreign Statesman. 251 pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

Thomas Hodgkin is the leading English authority 
on the period immediately after the close of the 
Roman Empire. This volume opens with 70 pages 
on the precedessors of Charlemagne and this is 
succeeded by a succinct narrative of his life and a 
closing chapter on its results. 
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Comic History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. By 
Charles M. Snyder. Illustrated. 12m0, $1.50. 

Written on the lines and with the illustrations 
familiar in such works. Without coarseness or 
vulgarity, but with no special fund of humor. 


The New 


By C. E. Clement. 
12m0, $1.00; 


Constantinople. 
Illustrated. 302 pp. 


Salon Series. 
by mail, $1.15. 
A reissue of a work which appeared in 1895 and 
which narates the usual impressions of travel, with 
some history, some description and some local 
habits and customs. The illustrations are processed 


photographs. 


Critical Period of American History, The. 1783-1789. By 
John Fiske. Illustrated with portraits, maps, 
facsimiles, contemporary view prints and other 
historic material. Holiday edition. 304 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.33. 

Perfect in everything that means careful bookmak- 
ing the edition is also rendered fairly beautiful by 
the abundance and high quality of the illustrations. 
These are reproduced in photogravure or half-tone 
from portraits, paintings, views, maps and other ap- 
propriate originals and since much of the material 
is taken from contemporary sources the panorama 
resulting is not only artistic, but wears a convinc- 
ing air of reality. Editions like this prove that 
pictorial art is simply invaluable to the historian. 
Mr. Fiske’s text is clear and vivid, but with the pic- 
tures it reaches a degree of illuminative power 
which ought to give the book higher rank than ever. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs and of Rites, Ceremonies, 
Observances and Miscellaneous Antiouities. By 
William S. Walsh, author of “Handy-Book 
of Literary Curiosities.” Illustrated. 1018 pp. 
8vo. $2.45; by mail, $2.74. 

Here we have a clear explanation and a concise 
history of the many curious customs and obser- 
vances that have been handed down from generation 
to generation and the origin of which is in many 
instances lost in antiquity. Fasts and festivals to 
which some of us may never have given more than 
a passing thought will possess a new interest for 
us when we learn from this book how they origin- 
ated and find that a far deeper significance is at- 
tached to them than appears on the surface. In 
like manner many old time rites and ceremonies, 
which to the casual observer seem utterly devoid of 
significance, are here set before us in their proper 
light, and are shown to have a meaning and an 

. importance which neither the historian nor the stu- 

dent of folk lore can afford to overlook. On a 

subject of this kind Mr. Walsh is entirely at home, 

and, furthermore, he knows how to combine in- 
struction with entertainment. The result is that 
while his book will prove most valuable as a work 
of reference, it will also prove of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. The subjects are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, and hence any one who has a leisure half 
hour can take up the book and store his mind with 
information on some of the subjects. N. Y. Herald. 


Flags of the World, The. Their history, biazonry, and 


associations. From the banner of the Crusader 
to the burgee of the yachtsman; flags national, 
colonial, personal; the ensigns of mighty em- 
pires; the symbols of the lost causes. By F. 
Edward Hulme, F. L. S., author of “Familiar 
Wild Flowers,” etc. 152 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.60. : 
Plates give the flags of all countries and an ac- 
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count is given of the origin of existing flags and a 
history of the English standard. 


French Revolution, The. By Justin H. McCarthy, 
M. P., author of “An Outline of Irish History,” 
etc. In two volumes. Volume II. 700 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See Review. 


History of Dancine, A, From the earliest ages to our 
own times. From the French of Gaston Vuil- 
lier. With twenty full-page plates and about 
four hundred text illustrations. 380 pp. quarto, 
$9.00; by mail, $9.37. 

This is one of those books so thoroughly well 
done that just to look over them is a sheer delight 
M. Vuillier bears admirably, too, the test of further 
and more minute examination. He takes his sub- 
ject seriously, but he is not dull. Something of the 
charm of the dance has crept into his text, and, 
no matter how prosaic his diction may be, the spirit 
underlying his investigations proclaims itself with 
clearness. He is in love with dancing. His readers 
must be in love with it long before they get to the 
last page. His publishers have brilliantly seconded 
M. Vullier’s efforts. Not only is the book sump- 
tuously made, but its illustrations form a _ perfect 
gallery of beautiful documents, hardly a single one 
of them failing to put the music of dancing into 
some new light. N. Y. Tribune. 


History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, Called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. The centenary 
edition. In eight volumes. Volume I. With 
portraits. 406 pp. 12mo., $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


History of the American Episcopal Church. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. Seventh edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 452 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 

Dr. McConnell has added to this book which 
first appeared in 1890, a temperate but liberal sketch 
of the history of the church for twenty-five years 
past. 


Marriage Customs in Many Lands. By Rev. H. W. 
Hutchinson, B. A., F. G. S, author of “The 
Story of the Hills,” etc. With many illustra- 
tions. 348 pp. Indexed. 8vo., $3.00; by mail, 
$3.22. 

See Review. 


School History of the United States. By John Bach 
McMaster. 476 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 
The treatment is fresh, the condensation remark- 
able and the literary style of that charming quality 
which cannot but aid the culture of the student 
while holding his keen interest. The colonial per- 
iod is treated as the childhood of the United States; 
the subject of discoveries is restricted to the story 
of exploration and settlement within the United 
States; the growth of discontent in the colonies, 
the War of Independence and the struggle which 
culminated in the adoption of the Constitution are 
given due prominence; then the influence of the 
French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon, the 
War of 1812 and the progress of our history down to 
the present day are sketched, without the omission 
of a single significant detail. The force and insight 
of Professor McMaster’s greater historical work 
are here present. There are copious bibliographi- 


cal notes, summaries of chapters and a full index. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Sketch of Jewish History, A. By Gustav Karpeles. 
Special series, No. 5. Translated from the 
German. 109 pp. 1I2mo, 30 cents, postpaid. 

A translation of lectures delivered by Dr. Kar- 
peles in 1895-96, before the Benai Berith at Berlin. 
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In a brief graphic sketch they cover the entire range 
of Jewish history, ancient and modern. 


Spain in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer, author of “France in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc. Illustrated. 441 pp. 
Indexed. 12m, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

“T claim one merit for this book,” says Elizabeth 
W. Latimer, in regard to this her latest work. 
“That there is no other, so far as I know, which sup- 
plies what it offers to my readers+-namely, a general 
view of what has happened in Spain during the 
present century.” A book on a subject of this im- 
portance is certainly desirable. Many authors 
have told us about Spain in the days of her glory, 
but except the present work there is no book 
which tells us how Spain has fared during our era. 
True, it may be said that it is not the province of 
a historian to concern himself with contemporary 
events, for the reason that it is impossible to judge 
such events dispassionately; but, while this is doubt- 
less true, there seems no reason why such events 
should not be arranged in narrative form and 
chronicled in a book. Such a chronicle we have 
here, and to the future historian this concise and 
very readable story of modern Spain will prove 
of exceptional value. N. Y. Herald. 


Westward Movement, The. The colonies and the 
Republic west of the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. 
With full cartographical illustrations from con- 
temporary sources. By Justin Winsor. 595 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.29. 

Completes the story begun by Dr. Winsor in 

“Cartier to Frontenac” (1531-1700), and continued 

in “The Mississippi basin” (1697-1763), illustrating 

American history in its geographical relations from 

the time of Columbus to the beginning of this cen- 

tury. The proclamation of George III., which had 
followed the treaty of Paris in 1763, was a taunt 
hurled at the new American spirit. It provoked 
the struggle of the western pioneers beyond the 

Alleghanies, which soon made them match the 

heroism of their brothers on the seaboard in the war 

for independence. Publishers’ Weekly. 


War of Greek Independence, The. 1821 to 1833. By 
W. Alison Phillips. With map. 428 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Phillips has produced what is in many res- 
pects an orderly and serviceable account of the re- 
volutionary period, beginning with an admission of 
the practical continuity of the Greek race and type. 
He does not claim to have made any independent 
inquiry, or to have done much more than compile 
his narrative from Gordon and Finlay, Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy and Prokesch-Osten. Unfortu- 
nately he has taken varying shades of color from 
the books which he has consulted. He trusts that 
“the charge of partisanship at least” may not be 
proved against him; and perhaps it is sufficient to 
say that his story has the appearance of being 
particolored. He is nervously afraid of being 
thought an enthusiast; and, by way of avoiding the 
very suspicion of enthusiasism for the better of two 
causes, he has preferred to rely mainly on the evi- 
dence of writers whose prejudice against the Greeks 
was conspicuous. London Athenaeum. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Aspects of the Old Testament, Considered in eight 
lectures delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford. By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M. A. The 
Bampton Lectures, 1897. 448 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.24. 
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“In the Old Testament, then, we find a revelation 
of God’s nature and character which justifies and 
interprets to us our faith in Christ.’ In the lec- 
turer, this seems of more importance than the 
authorship of any book, the date of its preparation 
or the accuracy of his historical incidents and this 
view is presented as a “middle way,” which retains 
belief in the essential inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment and drops adherence to the letter of its record. 


Children’s Day. Addresses to children and parents 
on familiar subjects of life and duty. By James 
Gardiner Vose, D.D. 182 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Simple addresses on familiar topics, the value of 
restraint, parent’s gifts, piety, kindness to animals 
and delivered on “children’s day” when “they have 
met the kindly approval of the maternal associa- 
tion.” 


Christianity the World-Religion. Lectures deliver- 
ed in India and Japan. By John Henry Bar- 
rows, D.D. Barrow’s Lectures,” 1896-97. 412 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Lectures delivered in India on the foundation es- 
tablished by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell for lectures 
on Christianity in India. They deal with effects 
and aspects of Christianity, its theism, character and 
universality. -A closing lecture is on the World’s 

Parliament of Religions. 


Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct. By W. B. Rands, 
author of “Lilliput Lectures,” etc. Edited, with 
a preface, by R. Brimley Johnson. 341 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
William Brighty Rands (1823-1882), a quarter of 
a century ago published didactic books for children, 
which won a wide circulation in England. This is- 
sue includes two of his works, one essay giving 
brief outlines of scientific and the other essays on 
the simple ethical problems. The style is admira- 
bly clear. 


Light, Visible and Invisible. A series of lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain, at Christmas, 1806. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D. Sc. F. R. S. 394 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The author has the knack of placing the most 
difficult subjects before his readers in clear simple 
language, illustrated by diagrams, and simple ex- 
periments which even children can grasp. Light 
waves, reflexion, refraction, spectrum, polarisation, 
the X rays, and Hertzian waves are among the sub- 
jects treated. Hitherto the mere mention of any 
one of these has been enough to frighten away the 
ordinary reader. But now anyone may pick up 
the volume written by Professor Thompson, and 
read it through almost as one would read a work 
of fiction, and on shutting the book the reader will 
find that, although he may know nothing of the 
mathematics necessary to acquire some knowledge 
of geometrical optics and kindred branches of 
science, he will nevertheless have got valuable in- 
formation about these subjects. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Lilliput Lectures). By W. P. Rands, author of 
“Lazy Lessons,” etc. Edited, with a preface, by 
R. Brimley Johnson. 187 pp. 12mo. go cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Lilliput Lectures first appeared in “Good Words 
for the Young,” and were issued in book-form in 
1871. They have had a wide popularity in England 
among the books their elders think children should 
read. 

Ministry to the Congregation, The. Lectures on Ho- 
miletics. By John A. Kern, D. D. 551 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
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No work of homiletic instruction of recent years 
contains more pertinent, comprehensive and valu- 
able teachings than this volume. Topics are fully 
and learnedly discussed of high import to the min- 
istry and of real interest and value to the laity. 
Thirty-seven forceful lectures are found full of help- 
ful, wholesome and decidedly strong ideals and sug- 
gestions. The author proves himself fully compet- 
ent to handle his theme, and to present in vigorous 
English his prolific thoughts. N. Y. Post. 


Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst Mack. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCormack. Second ed- 
ition, revised and enlarged. 382 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

Professor Mack’s lectures first appeared in Prague 
in 1894, and the first edition and translation here was 
in 1897. 

Self-Made Man In American Life, The. By Grover 
Cleveland. 32 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 
cents. 

This booklet contains the address made by ex- 
President Cleveland at the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of Princeton University. Mr. Cleveland 
points out the danger that in our admiration of so- 
called self-made men we may not hold up a suff- 
ciently lofty ideal. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Spiritual Life, The. A series of Lectures delivered 
before the students of the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, Clticago. By Rev. Andrew Murray. With 
portrait. 243 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 48 


cents. 


Why Go to College? An Address. By Alice Free- 
man Palmer. 32 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 


Answers the questions asked by all parents. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


LETTERS. 


General Grant’s Letters toa Friend. 1861-1880. With 
introduction and notes by James Grant Wilson, 
author of “Bryant and his Friends,” etc. 132 
pp. Indexed. 16mo., 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 

The friend here specified was Hon. Elihu B. 
Washburne. The letters begin in the first year of 
the war and continue uninterruptedly until the re- 
turn from the famous tour of the world. They are 
certainly of no inconsiderable historical value. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter 
Savage Landor. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. 
With portraits. 283 pp. Indexed. 12mo., $2.40; 
by mail, $2.53. 

See Review. 


By Andrew Lang. 171 pp. 


Letters on Literature. 
16mo., 75 cents; by mail, 86 


With appendix. 
cents. 


Smart Set, The. Correspondence and Conversations. 
By Clyde Fitch, 1897. 201 pp. 18mo., 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

An agreeable humorous sketch, happily taking off 
some of the motives and peculiarities of modern 
society. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LITERATURE. 


Modern English Prose Writers. (By Frank Preston 
Stearns, author of “Concord and Appledore,” 
etc. 344pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

This review begins with Macaulay and ends with 
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Matthew Arnold, and consequently covers the 
greater part of the present century. Mr. Stearns’ 
criticisms are just, and “Modern English Prose 
Writers” can be perused with profit. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Victorian Literature. Sixty Years of Books and 
Bookmen. By Clement K. Shorter, author of 
“Charlotte Bronte and her Circle.” 231 pp 
Indexed. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Shorter is one of the few men who would 
have dared to undertake this work. To review 
critically so many and diverse living writers, and 
writers recently living, as those treated of in these 
pages requires no little courage. Mr. Shorter has 
not shirked his task; but we cannot think that he 
has adequately performed it. A book issued under 
such a title as this must be one of two things: 
either it must justly appraise the work covered by 
the term “Victorian Literature;” display the gen- 
eral trend of the period; make clear the advance or 
retrogression, and throw a strong light on the lead- 
ing influences; or it must serve a useful purpose 
as an extensive and authoritative collection of 
names, dates, and facts. Mr. Shorter’s volume 
seems to us to fall between these two requirements, 

It is too small and incomplete to be of use on the 

reference shelf; while, although many of his judg- 

ments are sound, we miss in Mr. Shorter, as critic, 
any comprehensiveness of outlook. He can dog- 
matise superficially on each writer under immediate 
notice, but you look in vain for an intelligent grasp 
of the essential qualities of the makers of the era 
of which he treats. He says nothing of their action 
and reaction upon each other. 

London Academy. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 

Cycles and Cycling. By H. Hewitt Griffin, author 
of “Athletics,” etc. With a chapter for Ladies 
by Miss Agnes Wood. Third edition, revised 
to date. Illustrated. The All-English Series. 
150 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

The third edition of a work issued several years 
since which gives the history of cycling, teaches 
its practice and gives minute directions for personal 
care. 


Latest Dynamo-Electric Machines, A Supplement 
to the sixth edition of Dynamo-Electric Ma- 
chinery. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D. Sc., 
B. A. With sectional paper for notes, etc. 39 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


MEDICINE. 


Chemistry for Photographers. By Chas. F. Town- 
send, F. C. S. Illustrated; 158 pp.; indexed; 
12mo, 68 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 


Surgical Pathology and Principles. By J. Jackson 
Clarke, M. B. With one hundred and ninety- 
four illustrations. 440 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
$2.70; by mail, $2.88. 


Pharmacist at Work, The. By William 
326 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
The main object of Mr. Alpers has been to depict 
through real example, the necessity of combining 
theoretical knowledge with practical experience in 
the pharmaceutical profession. While a class work, 
it possesses much general interest. 


METAPHYSICAL. 


Facts of the Moral Life, The. By Wilhelm Wundt. 
Translated by Julia Gulliver and Edward Brad- 
ford Titchéener. 339 pp. Indexed. 8vo. $2.03; 
by mail, $218 


C. Alpers. 
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This translation will consist of 3 volumes. I. In- 
troduction. II. Ethical systems. III. Principles of 
Morality and the sphere of their volidity. This 
volume, the first, is based on the first 269 pages of 
Wundt’s Ethik, as published in revised form in 


1892 
i hy of Ancient India, The. By Richard Garbe. 
wigs gS Indexed. 1I2mo. 40 cents; by mail, 


47 cents. ; 

Contains an outline of a History of Indian Phil- 

osophy, the connection between Greek and Italian 
Philosophy and Hindu Monism. 








Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. By J. L. 
Spalding. 236pp. 16mo. 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

The first four discourses are earnest maxims on 
the methods of improvement for self and others. 
“Books” is the usual thing. ‘Teacher and School” 
grasps conditions clearly. 


MUSIC. 


Art Melodious, The. By Louise Lombard. With por- 
trait. Third edition, augmented. 294 pp. 16 
mo. 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Louis Lombard, whose portrait fronts the title- 
page, a pupil of Jules Massenet, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1893, has collected in this volume a 
large number of short addresses and papers on 
various phases of music, many dealing with its con- 
dition in this country. 


Child’s Music World, The. Being some chapters in 
the story of music made for young readers. By 
Thomas Tapper. 212 pp. 1I2mo. $1.13; by 
mail, $1.22. 

A sketch in short chapters and simple language 
of the original development of music for young 
students, carefully collected in logical order. In- 
tended to aid teachers in interesting pupils in the 
history of music. 


Hymnal of the Church, The. Revised and enlarged, 
as adopted by the general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America in the year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two. With music. 
Edited by the Rev. James H. Darlington, D.D. 
600 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


Piano-forte Study. | Hints on Piano Playing. By 
Alexander McArthur, author of “Irish Rebels,” 
etc. 140 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

_A series of essays on methods of study and prac- 
tice, the difference between the interpretation re- 
quired for sublime and sentimental music, the so- 
cial life of the artist, music as an amusement, avo- 
cation and profession. The author is a pupil of 

Rubenstein, and the book contains many anecdotes 

and utterances of this master. 


Song Flowers. From “A Child’s Garden of Verse.” 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Set to music by 
Katharine M. Ramsay. With an introduction 
by S. R. Crockett. And illustrations by Gor- 

. don Browne. 61 pp. Quarto. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.38. 
The best of child verse is here set to music, sim- 

ple, but singable. The preface by Mr. Crockett is a 

most sympathetic piece of criticism. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


Modern Mytholocy. By Andrew Lang. 212 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 
See Review. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birdcraft. A field book of two hundred song, game 
and water birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright, 
author of “Citizen Bird,” etc. With eighty full- 
page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 317 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

“Do you want to know the birds and call them 
by their familiar names?” Thus Mrs. Wright opens 
her brief address to the readers, and, taking the af- 
firmative as her reply, she has compiled “‘a field book 
of two hundred song, game and water birds.” The 
present edition is the second reprint of the original, 
with additions and illustrations. Immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction, written in a spirit that 
promotes a feeling of common kinship, the author 
in the four opening chapters takes up “The Spring 
Song,” “The Building of the Nest,’ “The Water 
Birds,” and “Birds of Autumn and Winter.” In 
these chapters, in a style which is influenced by that 
naturalness and simplicity that would necessarily 
be the outcome of a mind that is in harmony with 
nature, we are told just when the birds begin to 
sing, to moult, and to nest. It is with the keen- 
ness of a bird-lover that the author analyzes bird 
ways until they resolve themselves into quaint ro- 
mantic possibilities. The graceful water birds and 
those of autumn and winter receive the homage due 
them. “How to Name the Birds” impresses upon 
the young ornithologist certain traits and peculiari- 
ties that mark the call to which their possessors be- 
long. In “The Synopsis of Families,” “Bird Biog- 
raphies,” and the remaining divisions the writer 
deals largely with the technicalities of the science, 
which makes it a valuable addition to the libraries 
of students of nature. The indexes of English and 
Latin names add much weight to the usefulness of 
the work. Minneapolis Tribune. 


Bird-Life: A guide to the study of our common 
birds. By Frank M. Chapman. Illustrated by 
Ernest Seton Thompson, author of “The Birds 
of Manitoba,” etc. With seventy-five full-page 
plates in colors. 195 pp. Indexed. 8 vo. $3.75; 
by mail, $4.08 

The high praise which has been given to Ernest 

Seton Thompson’s seventy-five full-page pictures is 

an assurance of the welcome which will be given to 

the truthful portrayal of colors, as well as of natural 

attitude, under the author’s supervision, with re- 

sults which have not been approached heretofore. 
Hartford Post. 


Bird Neighbors. An introductory acquaintance with 
one hundred and fifty birds commonly found in 
the gardens, meadows and woods about our 
homes. By Neltje Blanchan. With intrdouc- 
tion by John Burroughs. Fifty colored plates. 
234 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

The commendable object of “Bird Neighbors” is 
to give the beginner an introductory acquaintance 
with.one hundred and fifty of our common birds. 

The volume serves this purpose admirably 

by means of fifty colored’ plates accompanied 

by reliable text written in a vivacious strain. 

Neltje Blanchan is the writer, and John Bur- 

roughs supplies a brief introduction. The birds 

described are usually found in the gardens, 
meadows and woods about our homes. They are 
grouped according to size and conspicuous color- 
ing, and chapters are devoted to the characteristics, 
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habitat, and seasons of birds. This volume ought 
to prove of great value to beginners in ornithology. 
It is of convenient size to be carried on a field expe- 
dition, and the pictures and descriptions will as- 
suredly supplement the opera glass in facilitating 
the acquisition of delightful knowledge, which, as 
Mr. Burroughs points out, should not be made too 
easy to gain. Mr. Burroughs says of the colored 
plates that “with a few exceptions” they are re- 
markably good and accurate. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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Song Birds and Water Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst, au- 
thor of “The Birds’ Calendar.” Illustrated. 286 
pp. 12mo, $1.50 by mail, $1.62. 

The author is evidently a close observer of the 
habits and peculiarities of the birds he writes about, 
and each page is like a charming bit of woodland or 
shore with its living accompaniment. The book 
consists of essays, each dealing with the birds of a 
particular locality. The first, called a “Bouquet of 
Song birds,” tells of the variety of warblers, thrushes, 
vireos, and their allies to be found within the limits 
of a wood and swamp-land near New York City. 
Here some sixty species, supposed to be rare or 
strictly migratory, were observed on a single May- 
day ramble. The essay on Water Fowl is an intro- 
duction to certain of the swimming and shore birds 
that are not usually taken up in works of this scope, 
and they are shown to be fully as interesting and 
worthy of study as the more favored land birds. 
They have neither the song nor the bright colors 
of the woodland birds, but there is a soberness and 
dignity about them peculiarly their own. The ces- 
says on Sea Swallows, Cukoos, Birds’ Nests, and 
a Colony of Herons, are particularly well written. 

Public Opinion. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


In Portia’s Gardens. By William Sloane Kennedy. II- 
lustrated. 232 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by 


mail, $1.32. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools A Manual for 
teachers. By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson, Ph. D. With a preface by Francis W. 
Parker. Illustrated. 262 pp. I2mo, 81 cents; 
by mail, 92 cents 

The course laid down in this book does not pre- 

suppose special training on the part of the teacher 
nor special facilities for the collection of material. 
It answers the questions, Can I teach this subject 
without a scientific training? and Where can I ga- 
ther material on the asphalt pavements and within 
the brick walls of the city? The subjects are ar- 
ranged as to months and embrace the weather, 
plant and animal life and stones. Most of the 
studies are developed in excursions and the practi- 
cal, graceful way of presenting them lends a charm 
to the book which will secure it readers apart from 
the class to whom it is especially directed. 


Philadelphia Times. 


With Feet to the Earthh By Charles M. Skinner, 
author of “Myths and Legends of Our Land,” 
etc. 205 pp. I6mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

“A merry heart goes all the day” says the old 
rhyme, and Mr. Skinner verifies it in these essays 
upon the delights of vagrancy. The energy and 
cheerfulness of his tramp attaches also to his 
straightforward, unpretentious style, which is 
brightly fresh and humorous. The essay, ‘“Partiy 

Practical,’”’ may be read profitably by those who “do” 

Europe afoot. Another essay, “Night Prowls in the 

Street,” will enlarge the field of other faculties than 

that of vision. In “Some Humbugs of Science” 

Mr. Skinner suggests a return to the old names for 
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wayside weeds, that “rag weed,” “‘jimson,” “goat 
wort,” and “hog weed,” if vulgar, yet sug- 
gest a host of wholesome and classic associations 
that have perished under the weighty nomenclature 
of science. Philadelphia Ledger, 


PERIODICALS. 


‘Historic New York. Being the first series of the 
Half Moon Papers. Edited by Maud Wilder 
Goodman, Alice Carrington Royce, Ruth Put- 
nam. Illustrated. 462 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.12. 

See Review. 

Philistine, The. Volume V. A Periodical of Pro- 
test. 192 pp. 18mo, $1.00 post paid. 

The fifth bound volume of The Philistine is at 
hand. It makes a neat appearance without and with- 
in, provides good cause for laughter and supplies a 
convenient repository of humorous doses where- 
with to chase away the megrims. Hartford Post. 


' 


POETRY. 


Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. With 
portrait. 
Departmental Ditties. By Rudyard Kipling. With 
portrait. 96,93 pp. 16mo., $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 
An issue in small flat volumes, with stiff covers 
that curve a bit, of two volumes of Kipling’s verse, 
printed before there was International copyright. 


Cap and Gown. 
Joseph La Roy Harrison. 
New edition. 92 pp. 
$1.00. 

College songs and verse make entertaining and 
spirited literature. This volume is compiled from 
the best and most popular, embracing every variety 
of college verse and song. The volume may lack 
rhyme and poetic inspiration in many pages, but 
taken on the whole, it bears the stamp of freshness 
and youth and the sunshine that goes with it. 

Bookseller and Newsman. 


From the Rhythm of St. 
Translated by Rev. John 
16mo; 75 cents; by mail, 


Some College Verse. Chosen by 
With frontispiece. 
16mo. 90 cents; by mail, 


Celestial Country, The. 
Bernard of Cluny. 
Mason Neale, D.D. 
84 cents. 

Dr. John Mason Neale’s translation of the “Hora 
novissima” of Bernard of Cluny is printed in this 
small volume with a green border and various fair 
but lesser graces of book-making. 


Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns, The. 
bridge edition. With portrait. 397 pp. 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

An issue in one volume, uniform with others in 
the Cambridge series, founded on the Centenary 
Burns in 4 volumes. It contains N. T. Henley’s 
introduction, all the known poems of Burns, the 
head-notes of the Centenary, but not its variorum 
notes, indices, glossaries and lists of persons, places, 
first lines and letters. The type is clear and for a 
one volume edition, large. 


By Sam Waltér Foss, at- 
etc. 221 pp. 


Dreams in Homespun. 
thor of “Back Country Poems,” 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Foss belongs to the school of Carleton, 
Field, and Riley, genuine humorists, who_ have 
something to say and a popular way of saying it 
While there is plenty of humor in his work, its 
strength lies in its philosophic suggestions and eaf- 
nestness of thought. Washington Post. 


Earth Breath and Other Poems, The. By A. G. 95 pP. 


16mo, 90 cents: by mail, 97 cents. 
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Fifty Songs of Love. 62 pp. 18mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents; leather, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

These range from “Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms,” to “Let me not to the mar- 
riage of true minds,” and contain between 48 fami- 
liar lyrics, one or two slight and of little conse- 
quence but most poetry of a high order. 


Golden Treasury of American Sons and Lyrics. Edited 
by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. With frontis- 
piece. 319 pp. Indexed. 16nio, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. me 

The purpose of this compilation is solely that of 
preserving, in attractive and permanent form, about 
one hundred and fifty of the best lyrics of America. 

In no case has a poem been included because it is 

widely known. It is the first systematic attempt yet 

made to collect, in a single volume, the choicest of 

American lyrics. The method of arrangement is 

roughly chronological. Mr. Knowles has not only 

made a special study of American poetry for years 
but has had the advantage in editing this volume of 
the sympathetic advice of some of our best-known 
critics. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Idyls Twain. Sonnets and miscellaneous poems. 
By Lloyd Goble. 136 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 


In Green Pastures) Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope 
and Comfort. Illustrated. 238 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

“Songs that inspire, encourage and comfort.” 

They are drawn from many sources, the lesser Am- 

erican poets being well represented. 


Lovers’ Shakspere The. Compiled by Chloe Blake- 
man Jones. 194 pp. 16mo., 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

Very pretty book-making is “The Lovers’ Shaks- 
pere,” compiled by’ Chloe Blakeman Jones; but its 
scope is not as narrow as its title. This, perhaps, 
was meant to be intimated by the epigraph from “As 
You Like It,” “Lovers are given to poetry’”—which 
need not be amorous verse. Hence scores of quo- 
tations as uninflammable as “The first bringer of un- 


welcome news hath but a losing office.” 
N. Y. Post. 


Lullaby-Land. Songs of Childhood by Eugene 
Field. Selected by Kenneth Grahame. Illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. 229 pp. iI2mo., 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Charles Robinson who illustrates this volume 
has also illustrated Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden 
of Verse.” The illustrations are fanciful and suggest- 
ive. An appreciative preface by Mr. Kenneth Gra- 
hame precedes. 


Memorial Day and Other Poems. By Richard Burton. 
73 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

Mr. Richard Burton’s “Memorial Day and Other 
Poems” is one of those collections in which one is 
led to condone the trifle without loving it or per- 
manently acquiescing in its claim to existence. This 
poet does not assume to write more than the frailest 
measure, but, somehow, there is fragility and there 
is fragility. Mr. Burton’s is not of the exquisite 
sort that discloses the true lyrical inspiration. We 
coniess that we find no poetic .intoxication in such 
an address to April as this: 

The lyric tremor and lift 
Of the renascent earth, 
The teeming birth 
Again, the indescribable gift 
Of Spring, a-throb with everything 
That’s wonder-worth. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Octave to Mary. Verses by John B. Tabb. With 
portrait. 18mo., 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


One Way to the Woods. ‘By Evaleen Stein. 72 pp. 
18mo, 57 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 

It is not often that a volume of current poetry de- 
tains the eye as does ‘One Way to the Woods.’ The 
author’s avowed first venture into print, the tiny 
book is almost exclusively devoted to nature-poetry; 
and betrays so close an observation, with so sym- 
pathetic an understanding and so restrained and fine 
a poetic rendering, that one gets a sense of positive 
refreshment from it. It is a pleasure to reproduce 
one of Miss Stein’s quiet yet vividly felt and accur- 
ately interpreted landscapes: 


THE HILL PASTURE. 


In silky balls beside the stream 
The pussy-willows stand, 

Where thick the yellow cowslips gleam 
Upon the reedy land. 


And up the hillside, green and steep, 
The lacing dogwood boughs 

In fleeting glimpses show the sheep 
Like blossoms as they browse. 


The redbud trees are wrapped in rose, 
The hawthorn throbs and pales, 

And launched by every breeze that blows 
The elm seeds spread their sails. 


They float like shining spangles bright 
Adown the sunny air, 

And cargoes sweet of sheer delight 
Unto my heart they bear. 


In happy dreams I watch the flocks, 

While, like a lavish king, 
With golden key the day unlocks 

The treasures of the spring. N. Y. Post. 
Out of the Silence. By John Vance Cheney. 134 pp. 

16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

Mr. Cheney strikes the keynote of his book of 
verse in the closing lines of his first poem: 

“The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast, 
That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to Heaven the rest.” 

This pleasant philosophy takes the poet out-of- 
doors and in communion with nature. He renders 
back a host of tender thoughts and fancies in lyric 
measure, easily lending themselves to song. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


Poems by John Keats, Illustrations by Robert An- 
ning Bell and introduction by Walter Raleigh. 
337 Pp. I2mo., $1.50; by mail $1.63. 


Poems. By Robert Browning. With introduction 
by Richard Garnett, LL.D. Illustrations by 
Ryam Shaw. The Endymion series. 377 pp. 
12mo., $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

The selections are intended to outlive Browning’s 
“Panorama of Human Life.” The illustrations are 
“artistic” and very murky. Often effective and al- 
ways individual. The book-making is agreeable. 


Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, The. Two volumes. 
With portrait. 204, 220 pp. Indexed. 12mo., 
$2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

These two volumes include all the lyrics and 
poems that the author desires associated with his 
name so long as there may be any interest in his 
verse. It should be stated that the collection em- 
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braces several pieces which he would willingly have 
cancelled had they not passed beyond his control 
into various anthologies. Here, at least, the pieces 
are correctly printed. Of his strictly juvenile verse, 
the author has retained nothing with the exception 
of the poem Baby Bell, written in his nineteenth 
year. The poems in the first volume, being for the 
most part grouped in accordance with their subject, 
represent both his earlier and later work. In vol- 
ume second the poems are arranged in nearly the 
sequence of their publication in book-form. 
Author's Preface. 


Poems of William Wordsworth. , A selection edited 
by Edward Dowden. Athenaeum Press Series. 
522 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40, postpaid. 

“Poems by William Wordsworth,” is authored by 

Prof. Edward Dowden, and forms part of the 

Athenaeum Press Series; plainly made books for 

working students, and without pictures or ornament 

of any kind save good typography. The intro- 
duction here far outweighs Mr. Lang’s; the selection 
is much more copious, especially of the sonnets; and 
there are plentiful notes. N.Y. Post: 


Poetical Sermons, Including the Ballad of Ply- 
mouth Church. By William E. Davenport. 278 
pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Poems of a religious spirit, many of them written 
in Whitman’s method. The longest is a ballad on 
the semi-centennial of Plymouth Church. 


Shadows. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 


Songs of Flying Hours. By Dr. Edward Willard 
Watson, author of “To-Day and Yesterday.” 
Illustrations by Agnes M. Watson. 181 pp. 
I2mo., 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Meditative and grave in his outlook upon life and 
death, a deep religious sentiment alone reconciles 
the author of these verses to the spiritual conflicts 
and pains of humanity. The same acceptance of de- 
cree, though often stoically expressed, redeems the 
verses from morbidness and sets them in the mem- 
ory of the thoughtful to be pondered upon. 

Occasional faults in rhythm mar the reading 
beauty of the poems, but the profound feeling and 
genuine thought they embalm cannot fail to im- 
press readers. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Songs of Liberty and Other Poems. By. Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson. Including paraphrases from 
the Servian after translations by Nikola Tesla; 
with a prefatory note by him on Servian Poetry. 
107 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. Johnson’s preoccupation upon more than one 
occasion with themes appealing to the admiration in 
men’s hearts for heroic deeds, especially the heroic 
deeds of a people, has borne fruit in lines which 
make this new volume of his a welcome contribution 
to contemporary verse. The title suggests the key- 
note of these pages. Equally in his apostrophe to 
the spirit of Greek independence and in his para- 
phrase of a Servian poem on an incident of the 
Montenegrin war of 1876-’78 Mr. Johnson strikes 
the heroic note with that quick sympathy and deep- 
stirred feeling which assure vitality to song. He is 
songful, too, in measures fitted to a high theme by 
dignity and repose. The long poem inscribed to the 
Greeks on the seventy-fifth anniversary of their in- 
dependence aims at sonorous periods and secures 
them, but the lyric accent is retained and the work 
moves with ease and celerity to its high-strung con- 
clusion. Mr. Johnson has, indeed, a most concili- 
ating fluency, and even when—as in “The Gypsy 
Praises His Horse’’—he emulates the rather crabbed 
narrative style of Browning, he contrives to avoid 
his master’s ellipses, and leaves an impression of 


47 pp. 
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elasticity and clearness which quite ato for the 
suggestion of another poet. In his shorter pieces 
this smoothness takes a more original turn. 

N. Y. Tribune, 


Spinning-Wheel at Rest, The. Poems. By Edward 
Augustus Jenks. Illustrated. 196 pp. With 
notes. Small quarto. $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

These poems deal with home, with life in its 
various phases, with legend, picture, and story as 
well as with nature. Some have been written for 
the young, but all will charm those lovers of poetry 
who appreciate the beautiful, the good, and the true 
in nature and art, and who like simple poetic 
creations in which absence of dramatic, power is 
made up for in delicate, suggestive, and pleasing 
conceits which are presented in smooth and per- 
fectly constructed rhyme. N. Y. Times, 


Taken from “Life.” -Verses and Pictures. 146 pp. 
16mo., 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. Leather, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

In the little anthology called “Taken from ‘Life’” 
there are verses and pictures which have done duty 
before in the pages of the well-known comic weekly, 
but it will be none the less cordially received. 
Books like this do not ask to be taken seriously, 
the rhymes in them are of the modest character 
which sits most appropriately upon the shoulders of 
ephemeral jesters—yet they are always readable. 
Trifles though they may be, they still have a smile 
in them, and the modern reader is hardly to be 
blamed if he has a soft place in his heart for laugh- 
ter-compelling writings. N. Y. Tribune. 


Victory and Other Verses. By Hannah Parker Kim- 
ball. 76 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
This volume includes some poems _ originally 
printed in “The Cup of Life.” “Victory” is a dra- 
matic philosophic dialogue. The remaining poems 
are lyric, for the most part brief and showing knowl- 
edge of poetic expression. 

Wordsworth, By Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
Alfred Parsons, A. R. A. Selections from the 
Poets. 295 pp. I2mo., $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Mr. Lang opens his essay with a discussion of the 
moral purpose of Wordsworth, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the real inspiration of the poet is only ap- 
parent (1798-1808) with rare exceptions, and passes 
on to a narrative of his life. The selection has more 
lyric and less narrative than Arnold’s. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Administration of Prussian Railroads, The. With special 
reference to the adjustment of railway rates. 
By B. H. Meyer, Ph. D. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. No. 215. 35 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 


Bibliography of British Municipal History, A. Includ- 
ing Gilds and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion. By Charles Gross, Ph. D. Harvard His- 
torical Studies. Volume V. 461 pp. Indexed. 
8vio, $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 

This bibliography comprises books, »amphlets, 
magazine articles, and papers of learned societies, 
relating wholly or in part to British municipal his- 
tory; in other words, to the governmental or constl- 
tutional history of the boroughs of Great Britain, 
including gilds and Parliamentary representation. 
Town histories which do not deal with any of these 
topics, purely typographical works, and parish his- 
tories are omitted. : 

The introduction gives a brief survey of the prin- 
cipal categories of sources (the public and local 
records and the town chronicles) and a critical ac- 
count of the modern literature. Part I. contains 
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the titles of the general authorities, whie Part IT. is 
devoted to works concerning particular towns. The 
notes appended to the titles in Part I. should be 
useful to students interested in the history of any 
particular borough, who are often inclined to ne- 
glect the public records and other general authori- 
ties; they will find all the references to a given town, 
in both parts of the book, indicated in the index 
under the name of that town. Author's Preface. 


Free Banking. A Natural Right. By James A. B. Dil- 
worth. 212 pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Dilworth says that he wrote this monograph 
to proclaim the truth that poverty and crime are not 
the results of universal law, but of disregard of nat- 
ural law. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Great Power : Its Origin, Use and Influence, The. A brief 
explanation of the necessity for monetary 
reform. By M. de P. Webb. 205 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 12mo., 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Political Philosophy of Aristotle, The. By Isaac Loos, 
A.M. Publications of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. No. 212. 21 pp. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Posterity. Its Verdict and Its Methods; or, Denocracy 
A.D.2100. 171 pp. With summary. 90 cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

This sketch of affairs in 2100 takes the form of a 

Tory political pamphlet. 


Trans-Missouri Freight Association Case and Railway 
Pooling in the United States. By Albert D. Cooke. 
With an introduction by Hon. Wm. E. Chand- 
ler. 37 pp. 16 mo, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Utility and Cost as Determinants of Value. By Carl 
Stoever. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. No. 213. 
25 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Memory and Its Cultivation. By F. W. Edridge- 
Green, M. D., F. R. C. S., author of ‘Colour 
Blindness and Colour Perception,” etc. The 
International Scientific Series. 311 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop- 
ment. A Study in Social Psychology. By 
James Mark Baldwin. 574 pp. Indexed. 12m, 
$2.34; by mail, $2.53. 


REFERENCE, 
New Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
guage, Containing over 25,000 words. With 
copious appendix. Compiled by E. H. Truslore. 


New Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. French-English and Eng- 
lish-French. By A. Mendel. 


New Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Lan- 
guages, German-English and English-German. 
By J. B. Close. E. F. G. Series. 3 volumes. 
602, 628, 565 pp. 18mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


RELIGION. 


Anglican Reformation, The. By William Clark, M. 
Ten Epochs of Church History. 482 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

Prof. William Clark of Trinity College, Toronto, 
Canada, has written the history of the English Re- 
formation from the Anglican standpoint. While the 
misdeeds which accompanied the change are nar- 
— their importance is minimized. Parker’s or- 
mae is asserted as an historical fact, fully 
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Antichrist. Including the period from the arrival 
of Paul in Rome to the end of the Jewish Revo- 
lution. By Ernest Renan, author of “Life of 
Jesus,” etc. Translated and edited by Joseph 
Henry Allen. 442 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 

This volume is the fourth in a series entitled “Be- 
ginnings of Christian History.” Contents: Paul in’ 
prison; Peter in Rome; The churches in Judea; 
Latest acts of Paul; Nearing the crisis; Conflagra- 
tion of Rome; The Christian martyrs; Death of 
Peter and Paul; After the crisis; The revolt in 
Judea; Massacres in Syria and Egypt; Vespasian in 
Galilee—Terror in Jerusalem; The death of Nero; 
Disasters and signs; The apostles in Asia; The 
apocalypse; Later fortunes of the book; Accession 
of the Flavii; The fall of Jerusalem; Results of the 
fall of Jerusalem. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Aser, the Shepherd. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
With frontispiece. 63 pp. 16mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Bezaleel. By Marion Ames Taggart. With front- 
ispiece. 53 pp. 16mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
41 cents. 

Bezaleel is a Jew of Christ’s day, who meets the 
Master and worships until his life ends in mar- 
tyrdom. The story is a narrative of the life of the 
day, told devoutly. 


Character Through Inspiration, and Other Papers. By 
T. T. Munger, D.D. Small Books on Great 
Subjects.—VII. 136 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by 
mail, 51 cents. 

Short sermons upon the growth and permanence 
of Christian character are contained in this volume. 
They are stamped with the impress of spiritual in- 
sight and will afford help and stimulus to those who 
read the sympathetic words. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Christ Enough. By Hannah Whitall Smith, author 
of “The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 
14 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

The mission of this little booklet is to help every- 
day people on their upward struggle, and the title 
speaks for itself of the restful and inspiring thoughts 
contained on these pages. Philadelphia Times. 


Early Life of Our Lord, The. By the Rev. J. Brough, 
M. A. 261 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 

Expositor’s Greek Testament. The. I. The Synoptic 
Gospels. By the Rev. Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D. II. The Gospel of St. John. By 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL.D. Vol- 
ume I. 872 pp., quarto, $5.50; by mail, $5.82. 

See Review. 


For All and For Each. By James Stalker, D.D. 23 pp. 
16mo, 15 cents, postpaid. 

A booklet, representing the Gospel of Christ, first 
as a Gospel for all, showing its adaptation to the 
classes and the masses, and, secondly, proving its 
fitness to individuals as a Gospel for each, with its 
message to suit every need. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Glints Throuch the Shadows. No. 1. The Book of 
Nature—God’s Commentary on the Bible. By 
the Reverend Arthur Chambers, author of “Our 
Life After Death.” Fourth edition. 65 pp. 
16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 


Gospel of Buddha, The. According to old records. 
Told by Paul Carus. Fifth edition. 275 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A reprint of the most useful summary on the sub- 
ject which has yet appeared in one volume. First 

printed in 1894. 
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Guide to Biblical Study, A. By A. S. Peake, M. A. 
With introduction by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
264 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Holy Bible Containing the Old and New Testaments, T he 
To which is prefixed an introduction by J. W. 
Mackail. Vol. 1. Genesis to Numbers. 513 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

An edition of Authorized version of 1611, with 
the spelling modernized and printed as any book is, 
with no divisions into chapters and verses. A pre- 
face sketches the history of the version. 


Illustrated Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of 
the Mass. By Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O. S. B. 
With a preface by Most Rev. F. Janssens, D.D. 
327 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

Explanations with many full-page illustrations of 
the meaning of the mass as celebrated in Catholic 
churches. Chapters on: The altar; Altar decora- 
tions; The chalice and its appurtenances; The 
priestly vestments; The liturgical colors; The litur- 
gical language; The beginning of mass; Incensa- 
tion, introit, and Kyrie; The gloria and the collects; 

Epistle, Gradual, Tract, and Sequence; The Gospel; 

The Credo; The Offertory, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Illustrated Life of the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. B. 
Rohner, O. S. B. Adapted by Rev. Richard 
Brennan, LL. D. 364 pp. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.40. 

Kindly Light in Prayer and Praise. By Pastor Quiet. 
243 pp. 16mo, 60 cents postpaid. 

“Kindly Light in Prayer and Praise, gives in 
prose and verse the meditations and aspirations that 
have evidently come to the experience of a sincere, 
earnest, spiritual minded clergyman in the course 
of his church ministrations. Like other meditations, 
from those of Marcus Aurelius, Thomas a’Kempis, 
or Amiel, these expressions of the Faith, the Hope, 
and the Charity entertained by “Pastor Quiet,” the 
putative author, are to be read and considered each 
by itself, and are not to be criticized as unitary in 
form because brought together between the covers 
of a book. They are, as the title indicates, hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving, and prayerful aspirations 
towards closer communion with the Spirit which 
they who worship seek to worship in spirit and in 
truth. The hymns are some of them very beautiful 
and impressive, well suited to serve as songs for the 
sanctuary, having the rhythm and the musical 
cadence of psalmody. In the verse as in the prose 
the strict theologian may find a general tendency 
towards pantheistic thought, but the conceptions 
embodied and the sentiments expressed are too deep 
and too broad to be subjected to doctrinal limita- 
tions. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Living Christ, The. An exposition of the Immor- 
tality of Man in Soul and Body. By Paul 
Tyner. 334 pp. 16m, $1.00 postpaid. 

This work is designed to show that the perpetua- 
tion of Life is ever increasing strength, fullness and 
beauty of manifestation, is entirely within the powers 
of man when awakened to fuller consciousness of 
his true nature. The argument takes up successively 
(1) the scriptural evidences going to show that 
Christ demonstrated the fact of immortality in the 
flesh; (2) the proofs of man’s bodily immortality 
afforded by the natural sciences: (3) relations be- 
tween individual and racial thought, showing the 
divine body to be a necessary externalization of 
individual and racial consciousness of the divine 
life. Hartford Post. 
Message and the Messengers, The. Lessons from the 

history of preaching. By the Rev. Fleming 
James, D.D. 244 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 


News 


Church-goers will ag-ee with Dr. James in the 
conviction that preachers need a more thorough 
training in the art of preaching. ‘‘General and sys. 
tained excellence does not come by inspiration or 
“unpremeditated art,” but by the same laborious 
and instructed study that is indispensable to jj 
human success.” 

The history of preaching which follows, from the 
days of the prophets to the present day, is full of 
interest and information—information that has 4 
direct bearing spiritually upon the value of the mes. 
sage, and the power of those who deliver it to the 
people. Philadelphia Ledger, 


Paul. A Servant of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. F, B. 
Meyer, B. A. 203 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 
Twenty-one sermons pursuing the successive in- 
cidents of Paul’s life, ending with a short discourse 
on his epistles, in which each is briefly analyzed, 


People’s Hand-Book of the Bible, The. An _ introduc. 
tion to the Study of the Holy Scriptures on the 
basis and plan of J. Angus, D.D. As compared 
with the best standard authorities on evidences 
and principles of right interpretation of the 
Bible. Prepared in the light of the revised 
version of 1880-4, Oxford Edition. With new, 
additional and illustrative matter, both original 
and from the best ancient and modern authors, 
By J. E. Ayars. With portrait. 270 pp. 16mo, 
70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 


Return to the Cross, The. By the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M. A., LL.D. 320 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Sermons, addresses and essays on the return of 
the wandering world to the eternal efficacy of the 
revelation of the divine in Christ, delivered at 
various places, theological seminaries and colleges, 
and appearing in religious weeklies. 


Service of God, The. Sermons, Essays and Addresses. 
By Samuel A. Barnett. 346 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to “Who 
Wrote the. Bible?” By Washington Gladden. 
267 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Chapters devoted to the study of a number of 
books of the Old Testament in which serious difi- 
culties of interpretation are presented to the ordi- 
nary reader. The books are: Judges, Esther, Job, 

Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs, Daniel, Jonah. 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sidelights from Patmos. By George Matheson, M. 
A., D.D., F. R. S. E. 350 pp. 12m0, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.48. 

These articles, twenty-one in number, originally 
appeared in the “Expositor.” They treat Revelation 
as an outline of the future improvement and sanctl 
fication of the race, and discuss its suggestions 4s 
viewed from the standpoint of modern life in order 
to ascertain how far John’s vision is consonant with 
current development. 


“Thou Remainest!” By E. S. Elliott, author of 
“Conflicting Duties.” 19 pp. 16m0o, papel, 
15 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
_A sermon to those in bereavement on the neces 
sity and the nearness of divine consolation. 


Wonderful Gifts. By Frances Ridley Havergal. ” 
pp. 16mo, 15 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Blossoms of the Cross. Dedicated to My Dear Com- 
panions in Sickness and Suffering, for their 
Pious Entertainment. By Emmy Giehrl (““Tante 
Emmy”). From the German. By the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Indianapolis. Second edition. 
289 pp. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 

This book was written by an invalid for the con- 
solation and benefit of those in a like condition, 
and it has been translated from the original by a 
gifted religious and confirmed invalid. 


Bookworm’s Birthday Book, A. Indexed. 90 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. Leather, $1.50; by mail, $1.59. 


Breath of Life, The. A series of self-treatments. By 
Ursula N. Gestefield. 63 pp. 16mo, oblong, 
50 cents postpaid. 

“The Breath of Life,” a series of self-testaments, 
is a collection of reflections, partly religious, partly 
moral, for different hours of the day and for differ- 
ent moods and physical and mental conditions. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Christmas Entertainments). By Alice M. Kellogg. 
New Songs to Old Tunes, Fancy Drills, Acros- 
tics, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Short Plays, 
Recitations in Costume. The Practical Teach- 
ers’ Library. 91 pp.. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 


Christmas Stars. Fancy Drill, Songs and Recita- 
tions for a Christmas Festival. By Lettie Ster- 
ling. The Practical Teachers’ Library. 16 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

Figure drills and dances, with candles, and are 
succeeded by carols for children. All are simple 
and easily arranged. 


Colonel Bogsy’s Sketch Book. Comprising an eccen- 
tric collection of scribbles and scratches found 
in disused lockers and swept up in the pavilion, 
together with sundry after-dinner sayings of the 
Colonel. By R. André. Illustrated. 44 pp. 
12mo, oblong, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Eve’s Glossary. By the Marquise de Fontenoy. 285 
pp. Small quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2.79. 

_ Directions on the care of the person, the furnish- 

ing and management of a home and behavior by 

one who has seen something of the great world. 


Guest Book, The. _ An autograph record of arrivals, 
departures, incidents and impressions. With 
appropriate quotations. 12mo, oblong, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.41. 


Hepworth Year Book, The. Compiled from the writ- 
ings of George H. Hepworth, author of “Hiram 
Golf's Religion,” etc. 195 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents. 
rief extracts from the sermons and articles of 

Dr. Hepworth, certain to give a higher impression 

of his work and influence. 


Hours with the Ghosts; or, Nineteenth Century Witch- 
craft. Illustrated Investigations into the Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism and Theosophy. By 
Henry Ridgely Evans. 297 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Besides being an exposé of the devices used by 
Pretended mediums and revealing the secrets of 
Spirit photography, rope-tying, slate-writing and 
other manifestations, this book, if. what it contains 
be true, robs the memory of the famous Theosophist 
of all credit for her communications from the Ma- 
hatma, and gives in full an alleged confession that 
all her manifestations were the result of trickery. 
A complete bibliography of all the published works 
on Theosophy is also given. Nee. T VeeS. 
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Kellogg’s Primary Recitations, 100 bright sparkling 
selections for Thanksgiving, Washington’s 
Birthday, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Exercises, Patriotic and 
General Occasions. Practical Teachers’ Li- 
brary. 73 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


Lessons from Life. (Animal and Human.) A com- 
pendium of moral teachings illustrated by cur- 
ious and interesting habits, relations, instincts, 
peculiarities, and ministries of living creatures. 
With an introduction by Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
LL.D., author of “The Sabbath of the Fields,” 

527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 

“Lessons from Life” is filled with stories and 
facts about the habits and instincts of birds and 
beasts. Pithy moral comments are linked to the 
stories or statements, for the book is avowedly in- 
tended for the use of preachers and teachers. Care 
has been taken to insure accuracy, and ‘the scientific 
value of many of the facts recorded is unquestion- 
able. There are, of course, many cyclopaedias of 
anecdote already in existence, and some people turn 
their contents only too freely to account, and often 
with little relevancy. We do not remember, how- 
ever, meeting with a book exactly on the same lines 
as the present, and we can well believe that if such 
illustrations are used sparingly and with discretion 
they may prove of real service both to speakers 
and hearers. The book contains an index of sub- 
jects and also a similar clue to the ethical truths 
which its pages illustrate or enforce. 

London Speaker. 


Lincoln Literary Collection. Designed for school- 
room and family circle, containing more than 
six hundred favorite selections in prose and 
poetry, sections for Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
Decoration Day, Days with the Poets, etc. By 
J. P. McCaskey. 576 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.16. 

The book is designed particularly to aid and en- 
courage the young in forming the habit of com- 
mitting to memory choice selections of poetry and 
prose. It contains, for this purpose, a wide range 
of material from the best literature in the language. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Men in Epigram. Views of Maids, Wives, Widows, 
and other Amateurs and Professionals. Com- 
piled by Frederick W. Morton. 228 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

“Men in Epigram” is a cleverly arranged com- 
panion volume to “Women in Epigram,” by Fred- 
erick W. Morton. Here are the varied views of the 
verjuice virgin, the trusting maid, the sophisticated 
wife, the more sophisticated widow “and other ama- 
teurs and professionals.” Mr. Morton has ran- 
sacked the oldest literature and the books of yester- 
day for his epigrams. They show man as a lion and 
an ass, as a hero and a poltroon, as a knave and a 
fool, as a poetic ideal and as the sport of feminine 
fancy. Philadelphia Press. 


Methodist Idylls By Harry Lindsay, author of 
“Rhoda Roberts.” 390 pp. 12mo, $1.10;, by 
mail, $1.24. 

“Methodist Idylls” has been one of the late Lon- 
don successes. As a study of general religion Mr. 
Lindsay’s volume has attracted much attention. 

N. Y. Tribune. 

Mother-Thought. Edited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. 18m, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 

Contains a motto, a verse of poetry and a short 
poem for each day in the year, turning on various 
relations of motherhood, the family, etc. The selec- 
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tions are from familiar sources and mostly from 
the minor poets. 


Old House and Other Poems and Sketches The. By 
Grace Duffie Boylan. Illustrated. 112 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Parables for School and Home. By Wendell P. Gar- 
rison. With twenty-one woodcuts by Gustav 
Kruell. 214 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Short discourses on familiar subjects addressed 
to children. 


Reflections of a Bachelor. By P. W. With frontis- 
piece. 1I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail 43 cents. 
Anybody can manufacture a witty saying once 
in a while, but when a man manufactures enough of 
them to publish a book full then the man does some- 
thing worthy of note. When one reads all the bright 
things which Post Wheeler says in his new book, 
“The Reflections of a Bachelor,” one wonders how 
one man could have done it, and when one looks 
at C. Dana Gibson’s illustration he wonders how 
any man could have done it. N. Y. Press. 


Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Edited, with introduction, notes and glossary. 
By William Edward Mead, Ph. D. Athenaeum 
Press Series, 348 pp. 12mo, $1.10 postpaid. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines. Characteristics of Women. 
Moral, Poetical and Historical. By Mrs. Jame- 
son, author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. 
The New Library. 331 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


Sphinx-Lore. A collection of original, literary in- 
genuities and historical recreations, interspersed 
with charades, anagrams, and diagrams and 
jingle-puzzles. By Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
190 pp. 16m, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

A collection of original literary ingenuities and 
recreations, interspersed with charades, anagrams, 
and puzzles of various kinds. There are many agree- 
able conceits in this little book, which also conveys 
much solid information. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. By Mrs. Mary 
Wood-Allen, M. D., author of ‘Almost a 
Woman,” etc., and Sylvanus Stall, D.D. Purity 
and Truth. Self and Sex Series. With por- 
traits. 190 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 


What a Young Man Ought to Know. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D., author of “What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know,” etc. Self and Sex Series. 
Purity and Truth. With portraits. 281 pp. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


Wisdom and Religion of a German Philosopher. Being 
selections from the writings of G. W. F. Hegel. 
Collected and edited by Elizabeth S. Haldane. 
Nip portrait. 138 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 

1.46. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


City of the Caliphs, The. A Popular Study of Cairo 
and Its Environs and the Nile and Its Antiqui- 
ties. By Eustace A. Reynolds-Bell, author of 
“Mediterranean Water Resorts,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 344 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

Cairo has for centuries been the home of Oriental 
magnificence and despotism, and still, though fallen 
from its high estate, it ranks as one of the most 
typical and picturesque—as well as the wickedest— 
of Mohammedan cities, while its mingling of Orien- 
tal luxury and laissez faire with Occidental bustle 
and commercial activity, give it a curiously cosmo- 
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politan character. Its manifold aspects of com. 
merce, history, art, and social life are described from 
intimate acquaintance by Mr. Reynolds-Bell, who 
tells not only of the city itself, but of its environs 
and approaches, and who describes the wonderfy! 
vista of the Nile from Cairo to the second cataract, 
His text is illuminated with twenty full-page photo. 
gravure plates from original photographs. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 


Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., The, By 
George G. Napier, M. A., author of “The 
Homes and Haunts of Tennyson.” Illustrated. 
216 pp. Indexed. 8vo., $9.00; by mail, $9.21. 

While Mr. Napier does not profess to throw fresh 
light on the life of his hero, his book is as valuable 

a contribution as has been recently made to the 

literature of Scott, which will soon be as formidable 

as the literatures which already cluster round the 
names of Queen Mary, Burns, and Shakespeare, 

His book is exquisite as regards paper, type, and 

illustrations. By visiting what he terms “the homes 

and haunts” of the great Wizard—Edinburgh, Smail- 
holm, Yarrow, Lasswade, Ashestiel, Glasgow, Ab- 
botsford, &c.—he succeeds, with the help of his 
camera, and the work of other artists, in reproduc- 
ing almost every inch of ground—we had almost 
said of house-room—that is consecrated to the truly 
immortal memory. The illustrations, large and 
small, the portraits of persons, as well as the pic- 
tures of places that have figured in the life and work 
of Scott, are alike perfect. Mr. Napier’s letterpress 
is modest and, as we have noted, unsensational, 

But it is something more than a mere connecting- 

link between pictures; it is unmistakeably written by 

a man who is a scholar as well as an admirer. 

London Spectator, 


Klondike. The Chicago Record’s Book for Gold 
Seekers. Profusely illustrated. 413 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Compiled from the “Chicago Record” articles. 

Carefully indexed and having a number of maps, 

though on a small scale. It aims to give a complete 

account of the region, the way there, prospecting 
and mining methods, with a description of Alaska 
and its history. 


Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl (Alice Man- 
gold). 319 pp. Indexed. 12mo., $1.90; by 
mail, $2.04. 

Mrs. Alice Mangold Diehl made her debut as a 
pianist in Paris in the early sixties. This volume 
gives a picture of musical Paris and London from 
1860 to 1875, with vivid pen-pictures of most of the 
leading figures, artists, composers and critics. 


School Boy Life in England. An American view. By 
John Corbin. Illustrated. 226 pp. I2mo. 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 


Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories, By 
Marion Harland. 8vo., $2.60. : 

A wealth of romance has been gathered in this 
volume in the journeyings of Marion Harland from 
one to another of the old colonial mansions still 
preserved in different parts of the country. These 
homesteads are in reality shrines. They hold many 
records, rare old manuscripts, valuable portraits and 
drawings, and sometimes happily reminiscent 
stories, told by the surviving members of the family, 
which gave these houses their fame from Revol- 
utionary days. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Visits to Monasteries of thc Levant. By the Hon 
Robert Curzon. With maps and illustrations. 
The New Library. 307 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 
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In 1848, Robert Curzon published an account of 
trips from 1833 to 1837, taken from the Aegean to 
Abyssinia, including Mt. Sinai and part of America. 
The work is a standard book of travel and is now 
republished. It includes descriptions of the leading 
monasteries of the “East.” 


With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. Nixon. Illus- 
trated. 360 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 

Year from a Reporter’s Note-Book, A. By Richard 
Harding Davis, F. R. G. S.,author of “Soldiers 
of Fortune,” etc. Illustrated. 305 pp. i2mo., 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Mr. Davis has been present at a number of cere- 
monies which have attracted the attention of the en- 
tire civilized world, and his reports of the impres- 
sions gathered thereat are written in the facile and 
comprehensive style of the trained correspondent. 
The war between Turkey and Greece, the Cuban Re- 
bellion, the Coronation of the Czar, the English 
Jubilee, and other matters of equal import, are here 
treated with characteristic accuracy and skill, and 
the result is a volume of inestimable value to the 
student of current events. N. Y. Sun. 


CATHEDRALS, 


Canterbury Cathedral. By the Hon. and Very Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle, D.D. Illustrated by W. 
Lapworth. 63 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 


Ely Cathedral. By the Rev. W. E. Dickson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 62 pp. 16mo., 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Canon Dickson has written a most interesting and 
instructive essay on the beautiful cathedral which 
has rendered the city of Ely famous throughout the 
world. The illustrations are beautiful examples of 
architectural drawing. Altogether the little book is 
undeniably a sine qua non to the traveller who wishes 
to obtain intelligent information regarding the his- 
toric cathedral. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Exeter Cathedral. By the Rev. W. J. Edmonds, 
B. D. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 62 pp. 
16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Of Exeter, Canon Edmonds has written an inter- 
esting little history, from which we learn that the 
cathedral of Exeter is a church “of the old found- 
ation.” It was from the first the church of a bishop 
and canons: it was never the church of an abbot and 
monks. Leofric, the first bishop of Exeter, died in 
1072; forty years afterwards the nucleus of the pre- 
sent cathedral was rising from the ground. The 
walls that rose then are standing now, and the build- 
ing has been for over a thousand years the heart of 
Exeter. This fact alone would give interest to the 
present volume. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Gloucester Cathedral. By The Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
61 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Norwich Cathedral. By The Very Rev. W. Lefroy, 
D.D. Illustrated by Alexander Anstead. 62 pp. 
16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

St. Alban’s Abbey. By The Rev. Edward Liddell, 
M.A. Illustrated by F. G. Kitton. 59 pp. 
16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, By The Rev. W. C. E. New- 
bolt, M.A. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
66 pp. 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Salisbury Cathedral. By The Very Rev. G. D. 
Boyle, M. A. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
65 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
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Westminster Abbey. By The Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. [Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 82 pp. 
16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


Winchester Cathedral By The Rev. William Ben- 
ham, D.D. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
59 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


York Minster. By The Very Rev. A. P. Purey- 
Cust, D.D. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
66 pp. 16mo., 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
These sketches of cathedrals are part historical 
and part critical and they are illustrated with out- 
line drawings. Each is a neatly made booklet. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, The. By 
Bernhard Berenson, author of ‘Venetian Paint- 
ers of the Renaissance,” etc. With frontispiece. 
205 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

“The central Italian painters were not only among 
the profoundest and grandest, but among the most 
pleasing and winning illustrators that we Europeans 
ever have had. They saw and reproduced visions 
which have embodied the aspirations, the ideals of 
two distinct epochs’—so we learn from the writer’s 
opening chapter. Following is a rapid sketch of 
these artists and their works, with “Index to the 
works of the principal Central Italian painters” and 
“Index of places.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


Decorative Heraldry. A practical handbook of its 
artistic treatment. By G. W. Eve. Illustrated. 
281 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.15;.by mail, $3.32. 

Heraldry is a subject which the student who has 
spent years in studying it may feel is hardly worth 
the trouble bestowed upon it, but it is undoubtedly, 
as Mr. G. W. Eve points out in the book on “Deco- 
rative Heraldry,” a useful adjunct to the study of 
history. What is more, it is full of suggestion for 
the artist. Mr. Eve is chiefly concerned with the ar- 
tistic side of his theme, and writes well about it, 
giving useful hints to the student, and bringing out 
in strong relief the elements of picturesqueness and 
architectural adaptability in the shields and other 
armorial relics of antiquity and the Renaissance. 

Mr. Eve dwells with sympathy on the oldest ex- 

amples of heraldry to be discovered in European 

literature and museums, but his illustrations, if not 
his text, will chiefly impress upon the reader a sense 
of the superiority of Renaissance designs. They 
may be too luxuriant upon occasion, but, on the 
whole, they tell more brilliantly on the furniture and 
architecture of the time than do the heraldic symbols 
on the edifices and movables of any other epoch. 

Some of the coats of arms which adorn Italian 

walls, as at Arezzo, where there is one of the most 

quaintly adorned facades in the peninsula, or at 

Florence, in the case of the Bargello, are rich mines 

of suggestion for the modern architectural designer. 

A good Renaissance shield is one of the most beau- 

tiful things in art. Mr. Eve appreciates this fact, 

and his book shows his appreciation. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Elementary Principles of Machine Design, The. Em- 
bracing the proportions of connecting rods, 
piston rods, and pistons for steam engines, 
cottef joints, screw wrenches, etc. With full 
instructions for setting a plain slide valve and 
eccentric. Also practical and explanatory hints 
for making all the necessary calculations and 
working drawings. By J. G. A. Meyer. Illus- 
trated. 92 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 25 cents 
postpaid. 
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English Illustration. ‘The Sixties:’ 1855-70. By 
Gleeson White. With numerous illustrations by 
Ford Madox Brown: A. Boyd Houghton, 
Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, 
Lord Leighton, P. R. A., Sir J. E. Millais, 
P. R. A., G. Du Maurier, J. W. North, R. A., 
G. J. Pinwell, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, W. Small, 
Frederick Sandys, J. McNeill Whistler, Fred- 
erick Walker, A. R. A., and others. 204 pp. 
8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.37. 

Facsimiles of Water Colors. By Pau 
Folio, $2.60; by mail, $2.88. ; 

Historic Ornament. Treatise on Decorative Art and 
Architectural Ornament. Treats of Prehistoric 
Art; Ancient Art and Architecture; Eastern, 
early Christian, Byzantine, Saracenic, Roman- 
esque, Gothic and Renaissance Architecture and 
Ornament. By James Ward, author of “The 
Principles of Ornament.” With four hundred 
and thirty-six illustrations. 409 pp. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.46. 

The text is made up of sketches of each of the 
principal orders and styles of architecture placed in 
chronological sequence in regard to the periods of 
their existence and the countries in which they 
flourished, and of brief accounts of the history and 
religion of those nations which have produced dis- 
tinct styles of architecture and ornament. From 
this it will be gathered that Mr. Ward’s work is not 
a mere description written around the plates, but a 
thoughtful and valuable handbook for students and 
all those interested in his subject. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500- 
1800, The. By Reginald Bromfield, M. A., au- 
thor of “The Formal Garden in England.” 
With drawings by the author, and other illustra- 
tions. 2 volumes. 188-431 pp. Indexed, quarto, 
$14.40; by mail, $15.00. 

All Renaissance art being the product of indi- 
vidual minds directed mainly to the satisfaction of 
their individual ambitions, its history is necessarily 
dependent on personal fancies and passing fashions, 
and consequently presents far greater difficulties 
than the simple and apparently inevitable course of 
the older traditional art. Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
has, however, attempted to disentangle the ‘History 
of Renaissance Architecture in England” and “to 
trace the intimate relation which from first to last 
binds together a series of historical facts which have 
been generally regarded as out of relation to each 
other.” The two quarto volumes form an attrac- 
tive book, well illustrated with a number of spirited 
drawings by the author, with reproductions of old 
drawings and published prints, and with photo- 
graphic views of buildings. And the intention 
quoted from the preface has been well carried out. 
A large view of the whole period under review has 
been taken, and the various architects have been as- 
signed their respective places and parts in the gen- 
eral movement. And in this redistribution of hon- 
ors some reputations have suffered severely. The 
mysterious John Thorpe, to whom the design of 
many great Elizabethan mansions has been assigned 
on the strength of his drawings in the Soane Mu- 
seum, is described with great probability as more a 
surveyor than an architect, a measurer not a de- 
signer of houses. And as to Lord Burlington, 
whom Mr. Loftie ranks “very little below Inigo 
Jones,” there appears to be no evidence that he ever 
designed a single building, while the fact that Kent 
lived in Burlington-house for 30 years suggests a 
strong probability that he was his patron’s ‘“‘ghost.” 
Burlington’s reputation rests mainly on the front of 
old Burlington-house, the design of which was 
claimed at the time by Colin Campbell in his Vitru- 


Longpré. 
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vius Britannicus; the Chiswick Villa, which at the 
best is but a copy of a copy of Palladio; and the 
dormitory at Westminster, Wren’s design for which 
is still happily preserved at All Souls, Oxford. The 
truth seems to be that, like some other amateurs, he 
took to himself all the credit for the design if the 
architect adopted any suggestion he hannened to 
make. London Times, 


Portrait Miniatures. From the time of Holbein, 
1531, to that of Sir William Ross, 1860. A hand- 
book for collectors. By George C. Williamson, 
Litt. D. The Connoisseur series. 171 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.83. 

Dr. G. C. Williamson’s ‘Portrait Miniatures” 
may be taken as a fair popular account of the his- 
tory of an art which has lately come very much into 
fashion among collectors, and about which a good 
deal, though not enough, is now known. The cen- 
tral chapter of the book, dealing with Cosway and 
his pupils, is abridged from the memoir of Cosway, 
published by the author not many months ago, and 
the other chapters draw very largely upon Dr. Pm- 
pert’s ‘History of Miniature Art.’’ Thus the matter 
of the volume cannot be called new, even in the 
limited sense that any historical book is new, for 
Dr. Williamson’s sources are very obvious and are 
within the reach of everybody. His praise is too 
indiscriminate, and the arrangement not faultless; 
nor is the writer sufficiently alive to the fact that 
many of the celebrated modern collections contain 
a number of spurious or wrongly-named miniatures. 
In fact, a really critical account of miniatures and 
of collections has not yet been written. When it is 
written, the hearts of many collectors will be sorely 
troubled. London Times, 


Potters. Their Arts and Crafts. By John C. L. 
Sparkes and Walter Gandy. Illustrated. 260 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Probably no other handicraft can compare with 
pottery in the extent to which it has been the subject 
of literary treatment. Yet in spite of the many vol- 
umes which have been written on the subject there 
is still room for the latest addition to the collec- 
tion, which, without ignoring altogether the techni- 
calities of the subject, deals more especially with the 
craftsmen themselves. It is a commonplace of the 
historian,’ writes Mr. Sparkes, who, by the way, is 

Principal of the Royal College of Art, South Ken- 

sington Museum, ‘to remark how very closely pot- 

tery reflects the degree of civilisation and artistic 
treatment of a nation. It is no question tof wealth; 
costly materials are not asked for by the potter; he 
takes a common material and manipulates it with 
more or less skill, bakes it with more or less care, 
and there is the story of it embodied for all time. 

Whatever there is to interest us in the piece of work, 

the workman put there; the work has become the 

permanent expression of the worker’s skill and taste 

—the material comparatively nothing; the art al- 

most everything. The present volume briefly but 

clearly traces the history of the industry from the 
earliest records up to the present generation, and is 
abundantly illustrated. London Publishers’ Circular. 

Story of Music The. By W. J. Henderson. Fifth 
edition. 212 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
cents. 

Story of a Sand-Pile, The. By G. Stanley Hall, author 
of “A Study of Dolls,” etc. With frontispiece. 
20 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

Stray Military Papers. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L. 
Hime. 214 pp. Indexed. With map. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

What Dress Makes of Us. By Dorothy Quigley, au- 
thor of ‘“Everybody’s Fairy Godmother,” ete. 
Illustrated by Annie Blakeslee. 133 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
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“What Dress Makes of Us” is the title of a 
brightly written little volume in which Miss Dor- 
othy Quigley points out the elements of comicality 
and caricature in ill-chosen clothes, and gives a 
number of hints to men and women as to how many 
of these grotesque effects may be avoided. The text 
is interspersed with a number of clever “thumb-nail 
sketches by Miss Annie Blakelee. N. Y. Sun. 


ALMANACS, 


Almanacs of Twelve Sports,An. By William Nichol- 
son. Words by Rudyard Kipling. Quarto, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

We call this a book for sportsmen, but the truth 
is that readers of all sorts will be interested in its 
picturesque drawings and clever jingles. The two 
collaborators have been well suited, one to the other. 
Mr. Kipling’s virile style, declared even in such 
trifling rhymes as he has made for this book, is ex- 
actly the style to harmonize with Mr. Nicholson’s. 
The latter is a draughtsman of original parts. 

Mr. Kipling’s verses are light, spirited produc- 
tions, which do not express his highest powers, of 
course, but are characteristic nevertheless, and fall 
into a very natural companionship with Mr. Nich- 
olson’s designs. Here is the poem for “December,” 
facing the drawing of the skaters: 

“Over the ice she flies, 
Perfect and poised and fair— 
Stars in my true-love’s eyes, 
Teach me to do and to dare! 
Now will I fly as she flies— 
Woe for the stars that misled! 
Stars that I saw in her eyes, 
Now do I see in my head!” 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Portrait of Amanda M. Douglas.............0000.... 
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American Annual of Photography and Photographic 
Times Almanac for 1898, The. Edited by Walter 
E. Woodbury. Illustrated. 370 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 75 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 


This volume is on a level with the best of its pre- 
decessors in respect to the quality and interest of 
its illustrations. The work of Messrs. Stieglitz and 
Eickemeyer maintains its high reputation, and 
Messrs. Worsley-Benson and John H. Gear are 
their worthy companions. Mr. F. H. Day’s studio 
examples of “Photography Applied to the Undraped 
Figure” are exceptionally praiseworthy. The col- 
ored plates of this issue are not remarkable and be- 
token no progress in this direction. The Annual 
contains a large amount of useful discussion and 
technical information in the shape of tables, formu- 
lae, society lists, etc. N. Y. Post. 


CALENDARS. 


Shepheards Calendar, The. Twelve Aeglogues pro- 
portionable to the Twelve Months. Entitled to 
the noble and virtuous gentleman most worthy 
of all titles both of learning and chivalry, Mais- 
ter Philip Sidney. By Edmund Spenser. New- 
ly adorned with twelve pictures and other de- 
vices by Walter Crane. 118 pp. With glossary. 
Small quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Edmund Spenser’s classic, “The Shepheard’s Cal- 
endar,” has been newly adorned with twelve pic- 
tures by Walter Crane, of singular beauty and grace, 
and the volume which contains these pictures illus- 
trating Spenser’s work is put up in a cover of rare 
and quaint design. Publishers’ Weekly. 


“The Dragon Candlestick,’’ a complete story by Samuel Minturn Peck..............-.s0-csssesseseeeenenerseeeesneceecssven soneeeees 
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Biographical Sketches. .................- 
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Mary F. Nixon......... 

Notes from Boston 

With the New Books........... 
“The Living Substance '’— 
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‘ .... Talcott Williams, LL.D. 
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Reporter's Note-Book ’"’—‘‘ The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome ”—‘ History of 
Ancient Geography ''—‘‘ How We Master Our Fate’’—‘‘ History of Ancient Peoples ’— 
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Savage Landor—The French Revolution—Marriage Customs in Many Lands—The Great 
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World of Books 


The next best thing to the reading of a good book 
is, perhaps, the perusal of an intelligent review of it—to me 
it is always a source of lively satisfaction.—Gladstone. 
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Philadelphia 
Record 


Makes a specialty of thorough, analytical, and interesting reviews 
of new publications—its columns are always in touch 
with the current doings of the world 
of literature. 
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